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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


‘hie a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
and his friends; they are rolled of the very 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 


K 
CL a reovileh 


BLACK AND WHITE 
cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


25 for 5/5 


SMOKING 3 
2 oz. tin 9/6 


ISSUFD BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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the STANDARD MAN 
does not exist... 


If he did, our job would be greatly simplified—but deadly 
dull. On the whole we are rather pleased that men exist 
in such a profusion of shapes and sizes, and rather proud 
that their diversity is matched by our wide and skilfully 
designed range of fittings. Suits like these can be obtained 
from good men’s shops in London’s West End and 
throughout the country. You'll know oe 
them by the Drescott showcard a C /o PY oe 
; Oo "es 4 
in the window. f "Ny by 

Should you have any difficulty | | Why 
in finding your Drescott retailer, sa / 
please drop us a line and we , : 
will be glad to give you 


his address. 


An announcement by 
DRESCOTT CLOTHES LTD of DUDLEY 


in the county of Worcester 
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NIGGER IN THE WOODPILE 


[Mporta NT jetties in Swansea Docks 


were being damaged by marine borer 


shipworms, which had gnawed their way 
into the wooden piles under water, 
honeycombing and weakening the entire 
structure. Immediate action was needed 
to save the jetties. The owners took their 
problem to the technical service organi- 
sation of I.C.I., and a representative of 
Nobel 


Glasgow was sent to make an investiga- 


the Company’s Division in 
tion. He began by experimenting 
with small charges of gelatine 
explosives fired at known dis- 


tances from the piles. The shock 





wave from these underwater explosions 
had to be strong enough to kill the 
borers in their holes, but not so powerful 
as to weaken the jetty piles. After each 
shot a diver went down to look for 
signs of damage, and small sections 
of the wood were removed to assess the 
killing effect on the borers. The work 
went well and a local man who had 
studied the technique took over. These 
unorthodox methods were completely 

successful. The borers were 

killed and at low cost to the 

owners the safety of the jetties 


was ensured for another season. 














g SCANDINAVIA 
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0m carin Awe 


if wherever you motor 


GIRLING 


IME BEST BRAKES IN THE Te 


SERVICE’ 


provided by your 
LOCAL GIRLING SERVICE AGENT 


will keep your car or commercial vehicle 


WAY OUT AHEAD 


* FACTORY LINED REPLACEMENT BRAKE SHOES 
REPLACEMENT DAMPERS 
HYDRAULIC SPARES fupver seals, Hoses. Master and Wheel Cylinders 
GENUINE GIRLING SPARES factory trained personnel to fit them efficiently 


GIRLING LTD., * KINGS ROAD °* TYSELEY, * BIRMINGHAM, 11 


WANT MORE W.P.TP 9 JUNStE 


AND 
THE JET 


7 7 
fal 

Try these two tips 
= cin 

Sse) Tile)’ A rae - 
Crupe ou is NOT MAN-MADE. The oilman must 
go out and look for it, bring it to the surface, transport 

it and render it serviceable 

Anglo-Iranian has gone out to look for oil in 


= es regions as diverse as Papua, Nigeria, Sicily and the 

WATCH THOSE KERBS WATCH TH weer . : 
The walls of your tyres ere just | Next. time you need tyres | Isle of Wight. It brings oil to the surface through 
as important as the treads, but | remember that careful buying 
far more vulnerable. Good | as well as careful driving can 
drivers are never tempted to | save you money. Choose Henley country. It transports oil in one of the world’s largest 
use the kerb as a second brake. | and see for yourself. Henley | AD ae ee ee he 
Careless scuffing and scraping | workmanship builds in more | shipping fleets. It renders oil serviceable in a hundred 
does a lot of damage. Leave | M.P.T. Thereason? The Henley 
yourself that extra inch of lee- Incentive Scheme, now in its 
way and you help yourself to — fifth year, rewards better work | for spectacle frames. 
more Miles Per Tyre. | with better pay. 

your DEALER WILL BE PLEASED 70 FIT THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE 


WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 


HENLEY TYRES ‘| Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


BUILT WITH INCENTIVE FOR MORE M.P.T. whose products include BP SUPER -to Banish Pinking 


wells in the Middle East and, on a small scale, in this 


ways—from fuel for jets to an ingredient of plastic 
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As right as 
my SMITHS 
wateh ° 


With confidence in their rapidly 
growing reputation for extreme 
; accuracy, more and more men and 
prot , Style, beautifully women with discriminating taste are choosing 
chrome and stainless steel! © Smiths de luxe 1§ jewel Watches. They are sold 
case, and raised gilt alter- exclusively by Jewellers, who know that over a 
rate eat iso "~~ century of unretarded progress in the manufac- 
ii dole ture of fine precision instruments, is behind them. 
The care with which they are made is the care of 
Britain’s finest craftsmen . . . care which matches 
the superb quality of the movements with artistry 

in design and impeccable finish. 


* Smiths 15 jewel de luxe Watches are unconditionally 
guaranteed for one year and sold exclusively 
by Fewellers. 


SS 
\\ 
A Wy 
Charming ladies’ —s 


model with chrome 


and stainless steel reste N 
case. Raised gilt alter- ¢ 

nate arabic and baton ad 
numerals. €8.19.6, : 


DELUXE 


1S JEWEL WATCHES 


SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKS LTD. The Clock & Watch Division of S. Smith & Sons (England) Ltd. 


NATIONAL WINNERS 





GREGALACH 
(1922) 





Chestnut gelding by 


My Prince — St. Germanie 


In 1929 a horse called Gregalach beat a record field of 66 to win a 
staggering success in the Grand National. He started at 100 to 1, as he 
had an unimpressive record and had fallen in his previous race. 
Gregalach ran in the next five Grand Nationals and did well enough to 


prove his 192g success was no fluke. He finished second to Grakle 
in 1931, and seventh in 1934. He also won the Ellesmere ’Chase 
(Manchester), Stanley ’Chase (Liverpool), Emblem ’Chase (Kempton) 
| | and Andover ’Chase (Newbury). 
\ The continuing tradition of the British Turf has its counterpart lag >" 
| S\ in the unbroken service which has been offered to sportsmen by You a pend 
ra \ works wonders David Cope Ltd. for more than half a century. Send for our ¢ * z 
ra \\ free, ilustrated brochure which describes that service. cop: 
\ heienensgtaionieial 
DAVID b 
COPE ; 
LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON, E. C. 4 
The World's Best Known Turf Accountants 

















THE Policy OF THE PEARL 


is to make sure your insurance cover really meets your needs- 

to provide the right kind of benefit at the right time. Whether 
you live near John o’ Groats or Land’s End, whether you want 
to secure an income for retirement or fire insurance protection 
on your property, your local Pearl representative is ready to 
give you practical help. You are never at a loss with the Pearl. 


REST ASSURED—BE PEARL ASSURED 


are as close 
to you as 
the nearest 


pillar box 


It is given to few laymen 
to master all the fascinat- 
ing mysteries of wine. The 
judicious man _ therefore 
takes guidance, and draws 
upon that wine wisdom 
which comes only from 
over 150 years’ ex- 
perience... 

Send your remittance to 
HARVEYS of BRISTOL, 
the suppliers of the famous 
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1A VEYS OF BRISTOL 








| Bott. Finiva, full pale. 

1 Bott. BROWN CAP, pale dry. 

| Bott. antrA, light brown. 

1 Bott. MERIENDA, pale medium dry. 

1 Bott. CLUB AMONTILLADO, dry. 

1 Bott. Fino, light pale dry. 

CASE COMPLETE 114/. 
Inc. carriage and packing. 

FREE We also include with our compliments 

a } bottle of our ** Hunting” Port, an example 

of a very fine Tawny Port which we offer at 

22/- a bottle 


| sherries —-“Bristol Milk,” 
“Bristol Dry" and “Bristol 
| Cream.” 


# 
ASSURANCE COMPANY JOHN HARVEY 


cL icieae & SONS LTD. OF BRISTOL. FOUNDED IN 1796 
London Office: 40 KING = . *s, S.W. 
CHIEF OFFICES: HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, w.c.! recagnresatiiits bee pbaseay ke 2, tlhe hue tic 


By Appointment 
Wine Merchants 
to the late 
King George VI 








Ds 


ICS FDY 
For those who 
prefer the finest 


Sa 


STATE EXPRESS 


555 


The Best Cigarettes 
in the World 


severe ° 
Stare cheegss 
ASTTTE MamuracTueT eS 


mt at KING GEOR ¥ 


210 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W.1 
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Send for the MMlan from 
Memington Bland. 
If you are faced with any business situation that calls for closer management 


control or greater clerical output, send for the Man from Remington Rand 
to discuss ways and means of solving your special problems. 


He will be glad to explain how Remington Rand’s wide range of 
business machines, systems and equipment can help you to achieve new 
standards of speed, simplicity and accuracy in office administration, 


Memington. Fland 
SYSTEMS, MACHINES AND 
EQUIPMENT... the easier way to Office Efficiency 


FOREMOST ACCOUNTING MACHINES - REMINGTON TYPEWRITERS 
REMTICO OFFICE SUPPLIES +» KARDEX VISIBLE RECORDS 
SPEEDAC SUSPENSION FILING - SAFE CABINET & SAFETIFILE 


PHOTO-DOCUMENTATION EQUIPMENT - OFFICE FURNITURE & PLANNING 


Write for booklet ‘The Easier Way to Office Efficiency’ to Dept. OF 59 


REMINGTON RAND LTD, COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.1 Tel: CHAncery 8888 


PLASTICS 


It isn’t our metier to discuss Gear-lever handles, 


a 2 litre in Lamp lenses and housings, 
Ignition sets, 

Horn buttons and Gaskets, 
Accumulator cases with 


In the realms of power boost the black shiny faces 


‘ : 
We are certainly gen men All efficiently moulded 
On plastic. In Plastics 


Or chew 
Over speed that’s fantastic, 
Though we don’t rule the roost 





For in yesterday’s cars 


7 
And more so today, Highway So switch on the radio, 
You'll find plastics Take hold of the wheel, 
| oo al i thy (Plastic again you will see 
oo pom gat 7 a And if your Auto suggestions 
ed mode Involve moulding questions 
. Wh . " 1 — 
And that Rear-light .. . Ly MOE consult us 
Indubitably smart ! It’s free! 


Send fo 1 
FOR PLASTICS , Reatakd 1% cc A 
ontitled ‘Plastics 


National Benzole Company Ltd., Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. - K. COLE LTD. SOUTHEN b- ON-SEA ESSEX 
(The distributing organisation owned and entirely controlled by the producers of British Benzoie) Members of the British Plastics Federation 

















The “ We st Gate’ 


 Supre 
With unusual ch, Preme iS a pipe 


8racteristics The 
8"VOids the 

” proce 83; 
Shapes 


Carbonised cre 
usual 
; the colour, 
will 
and 80 Ww 
West Gate” 


“bre "aking. 
quality 


in’ 
and 
“4ppeal to you 
for the « 


ce rtainly 
ill the Price 


‘ Supreme ; 
still only 126 Preme jg 





THE ROBERT SINCLAIR TOBACCO COMPANY LTD.,WESTGATE RD., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,1 
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Established 1825 Assets exceed £100 ,000,000 


Ensure a good education 
for your child 


The Standard “Public Schools” Policy 
effected now will secure 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM 
FOR FIVE YEARS 


from the date when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street * Edinburgh 
London Office: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom and Canada 











Memo to hunt batl 
secretaries :— 


All over the world where 
good taste and pleasure meet — 
yow Il find this bottle 


Dry Monopole 


CHAMPAGNE 


Twles # Rrownings & Hallowes Lid , Suffolk House, 5, Lawrence Powntney Hill, London, B.C.4 





yCTORS 


desig" 


pa CONTINU 
"4 “ie ante ft 


jegance G 


for 
nd finish 


of 


This desk is for men who are impatient of the 
commonplace. It represents 2 standard of design 
and quality set and maintained only by Construc- 
tors. It is part of a suite but 


can be supplied 
P.760. 


CONSTRUCTORS 


Regd. Trade Mark 
STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


oup, Tyburn Road, Birr gham 24 
: 98 Park Lane, W.1, Tel: MAYfair 


separately. Please write for catalogue No. 


Issued by Constructors G 
London Office 


*SERDington 1616. 
3074. And at Manchester, Leeds and Bournemout! 
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Ready —when you are 


Of the things that a man may reasonably do to secure his own creature 


comfort, there are few simpler, and none more sensible, than taking a 


drop of Scotch whisky on the way to bed. You are leaving to-day for 


tomorrow. Take your leave graciously and pleasurably. Wish yourself 
well. Choose a whisky soft with great age, soft as a benediction. 

For its gentleness and lasting glow White Horse whisky has long been 
famed. Trust a White Horse to carry you smoothly across the borderland 


of sleep. It knows the way. 


WHITE HORSE Scotch Whisky 
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J tau a. 
I liked the look of it, and the 


attractive finish stole the lime- 
light in the showroom. 


‘“‘How marvellous to have open- 
fire comfort whenever we want it 
as well as warm air circulating all 
over the room. Still, I guess the 
fuel-saving side of it will appeal 
most to George.” 


Art Dessert 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMEN 
So you see, dear, it’s much more 4 apy Ny | . . like Kunzle Cakes — a compliment to Good sci 
efficient and economical than an 
ordinary open-fire. And think of / . . KUNZLE LFD., MI! HAM, ENGLAND 
the extra time you can spend in 
bed—not having to lay the fire 
in the mornings ! 


Wie thelled wih / 


This is the Radiation model 


we chose 


the SIESTA 2, 


Burns economically day and 

night on any domestic solid 

fuel. Provides clean, health- 

giving convected warm air as 

well as radiant heat. A good 

supply of hot water is assured 

by fittinga back boiler. Simple 

accurate control of burning 

rate. Labour-saving LEXOS 

porcelain enamel finish. Irs so RARE, you see, 
There are Radiation stoves this calibre of excellence. 
available to suit rooms of all Seldom to. be discovered. 
Vv ; Sizes. The world’s most honour- 
anon e katt Power ed fibres: Cashmere, 
Sheuand and real Lambs- 
wool, Fashioned by the 
world’s most patient 
craftsmen: the painstaking Bordermen of 


= 7 Hawick. You may well say,“ Where in the 
4 World?” Especially if you have difficulty 
1d lIOW in finding this exquisite knitwear. But.. 


try the really good shops. 
SOLID FUEL COOKERS AND HEATERS 


to solve your fuel problem 





KNITWEAR 


Particulars of all models and names of your nearest stockists from: Radiation Group Sales Ltd., 
Leeds 12. (Dept. PSA) 


BARRIE KERSEL . HAWICK . SCOTLAND 
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The london 


Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise 





sells 
the best 
Beds 





A STAPLES Lieut.-Colonel Harry Llewellyn’s great show 
MODEL 


| jumper, beautifully presented in the }JACQMAR 
A bod a —— with hand os satendi manner on a fine silk square. Part proceeds 
sa “1y graine veneers og j ° ~* . 
or figured welest. ta ingle und double cme, «| Ae | will be presented to the British Olympic 
Equestrian Fund, price 89/6d. 
Come and see them ALL at— 
13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3. Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 | 


or from any JOHN PERRING Branch:— cnet nem Jacqmar 
KINGSTON-on-Thames (Main Furniture Showrooms) 


JACKAMANS Ltd | 
WORTHING GUILDFORD STAINES EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND | 16 Grosvenor Street, W.1 
OXFORD UGH WOKING HOUNSLOW | 


or leading stores throughout the country. 


pee 
KING GEORGE VI 


TOOTING SLO 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 


LYNTON 
£15.10.0 


No Taz 


There’s a wonderful ‘wake-up’ feeling about BM K car- 
I used to think my dog was the complete pets. That’s because they’re made of the springy wool 
of hardy Scotch Blackfaced sheep. Blended with other 
fine wools—and woven with traditional Kilmarnock 
skill! That lively, luxurious BM K 
pile takes any amount of punish- 
ment—and alwayscomes bouncing 
up for more! For gay, colourful, 
long-lasting comfort—look for the 
BM K label! 
Mothproof for-ever! All BMK car- 
pets and rugs are made perman- 
; glee ently mothproof. Even dry-clean- 
SS eS ee eee | mothproof ing, washing and wear-and-tear 
or visit our London showrooms 


13 HENRIETTA PLACE, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1 CARPETS & RUGS won't affect the mothproofing. 


expert in the art of relaxation. But I’m con- 
vinced that if the roof fell in or a circus paraded 
along the road he'd be up in a flush. Catch me [—~}/ 
moving from my Parker-Knoll! unless it’s some- UI 
; . . Settee to matc’ 
thing really out of the ordinary ... like fresh sian tale lenin 
£25,18.6 No Tax 


salmon for dinner! 


PARKER-KNOLL 


Write for illustrated booklet 


Ran 











BLACKWOOD MORTON KILMARNOCK 





Yu'- today if you wish—you can buy from your garage at 


standard prices the new Silver Exide, a battery more efficient and with 


longer life than any standard battery—even an Exide—you ever used before. 


Here is a battery that will change your whole conception of the service a 


car battery can give. A battery that eliminates the actual main cause of 


battery failure! 


PORVIC gives Exide the green light— 
for the biggest battery advance in 25 years! 


Battery improvement had reached an im- 
passe blocked by the separator. Separa- 
tors, which divide each battery plate from 
the next, normally wear away and slowly 
but surely weaken under the stress of motor 
car service. Failure of the separators—even 
of one separator—means the failure of the 
battery. That was the deadlock that Porvic 
has now broken— Porvic, the new plastic 
separator and a British discovery. Porvic 
is pliable yet very tough, over 80°% porous 





and yet a perfect electrical insulator; and 
it is completely inert chemically and resist- 
ant to wear. Used in the Silver Exide as a 
separator, Porvic changes that shortest-lived 
component of the battery into one which is 
virtually indestructible. Porvic now makes 
possible the use—to the full advantage—of 
the new plates with long-life alloy grids that 
for years have been undergoing test and 
development in the Exide research labora- 
tories! 
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BATTERY— 








THESE 3 STRIDES carry the SILVER 


EXIDE forward—beyond the hitherto 
accepted limits of battery life 


1. PORVIC SEPARATORS Microporous, they 
freely absorb the electrolyte and enable the bat- 
tery to release its full power to the starter motor. 
They never develop wear to weaken the assembly 
of the battery. 


2. CB.95 ALLOY PLATE GRIDS From alloy 
CB.95, an exclusive Exide formula, are manuface 
tured long-life plate grids pasted with improved 
active materials, resulting in plates whose full capa- 
bilities could not be realised until Porvic brought 
separator life into line. Now, fitted in the Silver 
Exide battery in combination with Porvic separa- 
tors, they raise electrical efficiency and length of 
life to an altogether new level. 


3. HARD RUBBER CONTAINER Zhe contain- 
er of the Silver Exide battery is hardrubber of 
the highest quality—tough, leak-proof and shock- 
resistant—designed and developed to outlast even 
the longer life plates it holds. 


STANDARD 
EXIDE 
PRICES 


YOUR GARAGE CAN SUPPLY TODAY 


A PRODUCT OF CHLORIDE BATTERIES LIMITED 
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N emergency mecting of trade union officials is 

reported to have taken place this week to assist 
Mr. Tom O’Brien in wording his 
Mr. Churchill. 


valentine to 
a a 


Yet another infant maestro has arrived from Italy 
to conduct orchestral concerts in this country, and yet 
another enthusiastic reception is no doubt in store for 
him from Press and public. British conductors of 

riper years, finding it hard 
to compete with these young 
thunder-stealers, are wonder- 
ing whether a change of 
costume might help. 


B a 


A word of thanks is due 
to that little-regarded body 
of journalists whose task it 
is to predigest for newspaper 
readers the masses of facts 
and figures inseparable from 

government by bureaucracy. Many a busy man who 
lacked the time to study statistics in a recent issue 
of the Ministry of Labour’s Gazette, for example, must 
have welcomed their convenient summing up in the 
headlines of the Daily Mail (‘Wages Beat the Cost of 
Living”), the Daily Herald (“Wages Lag Behind Price 
Rise’), and the News Chronicle (‘‘Wages and Prices 
Run Dead Heat”). 
a a 


Tne ebullient gala spirit of this year is already 
abroad in London, as a glance at “To-day’s Arrange- 


ments” in any issue of The Times leaves little 
‘ause to doubt. Guests at the recent annual luncheon 
of the British Industrial Measuring and Control 
Apparatus Manufacturers’ Association, for example, 
could have moved on afterwards, if not already jaded, 
to the entertainment presented at Caxton Hall by the 
Institution of Chemical Engineers under the title 
“Symposium on Bursting Disks,” and stayed at the 
same address to enjoy a talk on “The Waterproofing 
of Concrete Structures” by a prominent sanitary 
engineer. At Savoy Hill, for more widely roaming 
spirits, “Some Aspects of Power Station Lighting” no 
G 


doubt proved tempting, as did the address on “ Body 
Fluid Depletions” drawing packed houses at the Royal 
College of Physicians. A difficult choice for evening 
pleasure-seekers lay between the “Discussion on Life 
Assessment Tests for Commercial Vehicles,” billed for 
6 P.M. at Storey’s Gate, and (same time at Great George 
Street) “Storage, Collection and Disposal of Domestic 
Refuse.” 
B & 


Remembering the Labour Government’s unhappy 
experience over removing sweets from the ration, we 
congratulate the present Minister of Food on an act 
of great political courage. Should the worst happen, 
however, Major Lloyd-George will no doubt be ready 
with his argument that any run on the shops this time 
will be entirely due to publie recollection of what 
happened last time, and that, therefore, in effect, the 
Labour Government must be held responsible not only 
for their own re-rationing 
after de-rationing, but for 
their successors’ re-re-ration- 
ing after de-re-rationing. 


a a 


The announcement by 
the magazine Soviet Art that 
Russian clowns are no longer 
funny has been well received 
by the Moscow circus-goer. 
At last he may see an end 
of the threadbare routine 


with the tall thin clown, the short fat clown and the 
hoop. 


aeoteat 


a a 


‘To-day, get a bottle of K——— Hair Tonic. To-night, start 
the K——— Method of treatment. Shake K—— Hair Tonic 
generously on to your head. Now, massage your scalp vigor 
ously. As you massage, shake on more K-—— Hair Tonic. 
You will enjoy the cool feeling that tells you K——— Hair Tonic 
is going to work. Next, apply shampoo to your hair. Work 
up a thick lather... If you have put enough K - on your 
hair, that’s all the shampoo needs... Dry your hair thoroughly 
Shake on K——— Hair Tonic—massage it into hair—comb hair 
into place. To-morrow morning—and every morning : Shake 
on K - Hair Tonic—rub it in—and comb your hair into 
place. K—— Hair Tonic contains...” 


From an advertisement 


Never mind that. Pass the next bottle. 
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LONDON SEA 


* GALE!” they say. “A spring tide! The Moon!” 

(few, by the way, ever give credit, or blame, to 
the Sun, which has a share or two in spring tides). 
But there is a littke more to be said than that. Here 
in Hammersmith we know something about floods, 
though not as much, now, as the stricken survivors 
of Canvey Island and other parts. On January 6-7, 
1928, two maids were drowned in a basement less than a 
quarter of a mile from this dwelling, and there were more 
deaths lower down the river. But our misfortunes were 
small compared with those of which we have recently 
read: and we merely wish to establish our claim to know 
something about tidal floods. Mark you, we are ten 
miles west of London Bridge and more than fifty miles 
from the Nore. But every day we study our tide-tables, 
we have high-water or flood marks in our dining- 
rooms and kitchens: and, more important still, we have 
garden-walls which stand in the water. These walls 
are our only defence against London River, and, in 
fact, against the sea. But they are also our principal 
gauges, our scientific instruments: and it is of them 
that we would say a word or two. 

Only a few weeks ago, in December, we were 
woken at dead of night by police-whistles sounding 
Flood Warning!’ We rushed—no, we went cautiously 
through the darkness to the garden wall, and thrust 
two fingers into the chilly, almost invisible Thames. 
Three, or perhaps four, inches below the top of the wall. 
A few years ago (in 1949) we saw the water come up to 
the same level in daylight: and, we suspect, it has done 
the same, once or twice, in darkness, without disturbing 
us. In the morning of Sunday, February 1, it was only 
two inches, perhaps less, below the top of the wall. By 
that margin only did we and our neighbours—and, more 
important, every power station in London—escape a 
repetition of the misfortunes of 1928 (in Chiswick, 
where there is no river wall, some suffered them again). 
You do not care about our small misfortunes; the point 
of our simple narrative is this, that after the 1928 flood 
the authorities, very rightly, raised (or, rather, com- 
pelled us humble riparians to raise) the “flood defences” 
—in these parts the garden walls—by about 1 foot 
10 inches. Let us applaud and be thankful for their 
deeds; but it is a rather important fact that here, at 
least, the flood-mark for February 1, 1953, is at least 
1 foot 6 inches higher (we think rather more) than that 
of January 1928—and the water has come alarmingly 
near to that before. 

Other discouraging thoughts may be admitted. 
Here we have always said that three separate things 
must come by chance together before we could have a 
1928 again: (1) a north-westerly gale assembling a lot 
of water off the mouth of the Thames, (2) a very high 
spring tide driving that water up the river, and (3) a 
lot of “‘land-water” (the result of snow or continuous 
heavy rain) coming down from the Upper Thames. It 
is clear now that all were wrong—that only two of these 
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factors are necessary to cause a dangerous excess of 
water in London. For on February | (and at least one 
other recent occasion of alarm) there was not a lot of 
“land-water”’ coming down. 

Further, though by a devilish chance the excep- 
tional gale coincided with the top of that series of 
spring tides, it was not an exceptional spring tide. It 
was (in the prediction tables) a modest spring tide, 
21:1 feet at London Bridge. For the afternoon of 
Monday, February 16, the predicted height is 23:1 feet, 
—two feet higher: and if Fate sends a similar gale the 
night before, who knows what may happen then? 

Now, why all this? Old London suffered the Great 
Fire, and the Great Plague, but never, so far as we 
know, a Great Flood. The sea came in, but spread 
itself over the unforbidden flats far below the capital. 
We, with our clever embanking and dredging, 
have brought the sea, unnaturally, to London, and 
beyond: and who knows what may be the end of 
that? ‘We think the Thames Barrage (so far, despised 
by Authority) may be the answer. Perhaps we should 
set aside large waste spaces near the mouth of the river 
to receive the swollen waters in time of danger (if poor 
Canvey Island had not received so much, there would 
have been far more trouble, no doubt, in London). 
Perhaps ‘flood defences” (and garden-walls) will have 
to be raised again. Certainly it is not enough to say 
“Oh, yes—the Moon—the gales.” 

Floods are not funny, even if you escape alive. We 
can still smell the flood of 1928. It is like a visit from 
®& supernatural, obscene and imbecile burglar. We 
thought anxiously of Canvey Island—that happy, 
healthy little corner—before it came into the news. 
We tried to ring up Mrs. Went of the “ Lobster Smack” 
at Holehaven on Sunday morning—it sounds foolish 
but then we did not know. The “Lobster Smack” was 
the haven of many sailors and soldiers all through the 
war; it was practically a naval base: and Mrs. Went 
was always smiling a welcome to us all, between 
patrols or blitzes. On quiet Sunday mornings, Church 
Parade was held outside the pub: we used to play the 
hymns on the cracked piano in the window of the bar 
while Mrs. Went made ready for opening time at the 
other end. Our anxiety for her and her little house 
crystallizes the feelings of everyone for those who 
lived—and died—on Canvey Island. A. P. H. 





For Flood Victims 


Tue Lord Mayor of London has appealed to 
the nation to help all those who have suffered 
in the recent floods and storms, to succour the 
homeless, and aid them to rebuild their shattered 
homes and fortunes. 

Will you send a donation to the Lord Mayor, 
The Mansion House, London, E.C.4? Your cheque 
should be made out to “The Lord Mayor’s National 
Flood and Tempest Distress Fund,” and the 
envelope should also bear the name of the Fund. 
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So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat, 


Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet: 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea. 


From “ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire, 1571" by Jean Ingelow 
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FLOURISH OF HERALDS 


ty is disappointing to find that the Earl Marshal’s 
establishment on the west side of Belgrave Square 
has but a modest flagstaff with not so much as a rag 
fluttering. The building, once a town house of the 
Norfolks and now fitted out as offices by the Ministry 
of Works with great good taste and just the right degree 
of self-restraint, houses such a flourish of Heralds that 
one had hoped they might have put their heads together 
to run up something a little showy on the flagpole. 

Garter Principal King of Arms is there, in charge 
of Ceremonial. Chester Herald looks after Summonses, 
Invitations and so on, assisted by Somerset Herald, 

touge Croix Pursuivant and Portcullis Pursuivant. 

Then there is Bluemantle Pursuivant seeing to Dress. 
Norroy and Ulster King of Arms (who must be the 
artistic one) represents the Earl Marshal on musical 
matters. Clarenceux King of Arms is supervising 
reception and general inquiries. These, together with 
the Gold Staff Officers, make an impressive addition 
to the amenities of Belgravia, though perhaps lovers 
of peerless English may feel a qualm for poor Richmond 
Herald, whose task is described in a hand-out as 
‘liaising with the Scottish Heralds.” 

The impression, taken with a mid-morning cup of 
tea, was that business is not as brisk as it is going to 
be. Nevertheless the three experts in the Press Bureau, 
who should surely be called Clerks of the Silver Trumpet 
but seem to lack any kind of resonant handle, lead far 


from leisurely lives in the ground floor room they 
share with Bluemantle, himself too busy answering 
Dress inquiries on his telephone to take tea. 

Every day, just now, about a score of visitors call, 


including a “peer or two.” Viscount Montgomery, a 
Belgravian neighbour when he is in this country, 
has popped in several times. An eminent author 
with the lively commission of writing ten thousand 
words for America about the Coronation before it takes 
place, had just been in to lay his troubles before the 
Karl Marshal. There is an international slant too. 
The visitor just ahead of us was a German. To add to 
the spice of heraldic life, a fluent gentleman had just 
telephoned from Holland asking if the Earl Marshal 
would provide a series of lectures on the Coronation. 

In the morning post was a letter from an Ethiopian 
official in Addis Ababa, addressed to Churchills, the 
Gunsmiths (in the belief, no doubt, that the Prime 
Minister presides over that establishment), asking for 
the Earl Marshal’s hand-outs. A nice touch of phonetic 
spelling garnished a letter from the Golden West: My 
dear Royal Duke. Would you please send me any 
information on England and the cornation. And I would 
like to no if it will be on Television. Sincerely yours. 

The peers’ ballot, which still, a fortnight or so after 
the event, causes a certain amount of heat under 
noble collars, took place with much impartiality and 
ceremonial secrecy in Chester Herald’s room upstairs; 
and mid-morning tea was interrupted by a belated 


inquirer on the telephone wanting to know whether 
the noble names were drawn out of a coronet. Judging 
by the abundance of bowler hats hung in the corridors, 
a casual visitor might suppose that this more utilitarian 
headgear had been used for the lucky dip. The Heralds 
have no statement to offer. 

The world now knows about the peer surplus, and no 
doubt some of the unlucky nobles are consoling them- 
selves with the possibility of doing a deal over their 
scarlet and ermine. From it all one strange reflection 
on the Age of the Common Man emerges. There are, 
it seems, over a hundred more peers than in 1937. 

















So the politically wary must take a pinch of salt with 
the old cry about Jack being as good as his master. 
Let it not be supposed, though, that the Earl 
Marshal’s minions are spending their whole time 
answering crazy telephone calls or dealing with casual 
visitors. The operations-room technique of the last 
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war has come in handy. The ground floor back has 
been got up like a war room. Even in the Press Bureau, 
above the ceremonial sword that lay nonchalantly on 
a side table, there were rows of the old familiar coloured 
pins in a kind of Situation Board on the wall. 

The main tasks at the moment are the “working 
out and building up” of the procession and of 


J 








ceremonial, the fixing of the detailed time-tables that 
are so necessary and, of course, the dispatch of the 
much-coveted Summonses and Invitations. 

The Earl Marshal himself uses a tiny snug room on 
the ground floor right at the back, several yards beyond 
the slightly forbidding door bearing the legend BacK- 
stairs. To keep him company is a fine set of early 
Coronation coloured prints, a 1952 Debrett and a 
couple of mere black telephones. It is fortunate for 
everyone that His Grace, whose ancestors have held 
the office of Earl Marshal with various lapses since 1386, 
has himself had eighteen years’ experience of the job 
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and possesses his own detailed records of his activities 
during the last Coronation. It is his right and duty, of 
course, to arrange every ceremonial detail on the Great 

Day. He is the referee in all matters of precedence, 

etiquette and privilege. Strange indeed, some of the 

tasks that go with his gold baton. Not only does he, 

through his officials, see that everybody is properly 

dressed, but he directs the manufacture of the Royal 

robe, nearly every stitch of which is ordained by official 

orders phrased and signed by him. Another chore is 
to select the representatives of the Dukes of Aquitaine 
and Normandy, who by ancient lore are called upon to 
attend the Coronation—and to see that they are 
properly dressed in robes of crimson velvet. 

It was impossible, however, to take that mid- 
morning cup of tea in his front office without being 
confronted by some of the more mundane details. 
There are to be fifty telephones in the Abbey, for 
instance, mostly for the several hundred press and radio 
people who will be there to cover the event. ‘Those 
nimble-fingered ones who claim to be unable to think 
without their portables, even on battlefields, may meet 
their respective Waterloos, for typewriters will be 
barred from the Abbey. Television is innovation enough. 

Since vast numbers of lucky people will be sitting 
down a great deal on the Great Day, the question of 
cushions leapt not irrelevantly to the inquiring mind. 
A moment’s research by a Clerk of the Silver 
Trumpet yielded the rewarding information that 
99,000 cushions were used last time. Pneumatic 
cushions that, deflated, take up no room at all in 
ceremonial dress, are likely to serve those with sufficient 
foresight and enough puff. These, unlike typewriters, 
are admissible. In the early hours of the Great Day, 
therefore, the observant may well notice a prolonged 
and vigorous exhalation of noble breath at Westminster. 

Joun PuDNEY 
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A SONG OUT OF SEASON 


gee it is the busy time 
When buds do sprout and birds do 
sing 
And married men on ladders climb, 
Holding a jam-pot by the string, 
And start to paint the garage-door 
The hue it should have been before. 


Heigh-ho, it is the lazy time 

When days be warm and fires be out 
And never coal and soot begrime 

The hands that toil the house about, 
And new potatoes gladly doff 
Their skin to those who scrape it off. 


Heigh-ho, it is the happy time 
When socks are white and shirts are 
sport, 


And sweet the bells of evening chime 

Across the Sunday tennis-court, 
And on the washing-line appear 
The bathing-suits of yesteryear; 


The time for clouds to pause and pass; 
For blessed sun, for blessed shade, 

Ice-cream and freckles, trugs of grass 
And hanky-hats and lemonade; 

The time when life is lived at ease 

Because the leaves are on the trees. 


Heigh-ho, heigh-ho, it’s not the time, 
Not yet, for pushing oat the boat; 

There’s frost again to-night, and I’m 
A-typing in my duffle-coat; 

But spring is in the air; you see 

What one fine day has done for me. 

ANDE 


R. EDITH SUMMERSKILL 
(Fulham, West, Lab.): Is the 
Chancellor aware that the Minister 
of Food admitted in November that 
over two million meat rations had 
not been taken up. . .? 

Mr. Butler: It is by no means 
certain which section of the popula- 
tion is not taking up the meat 
ration. (Opposition cries of “Oh!’’) 

My own cry would have been 
somewhat stronger—‘‘ Oho!” or 
“Aha!” perhaps, for it so happens 
that I have made a special study of 
this particular problem. Using the 
methods adopted by the pollsters— 
though, naturally enough, I am not 
prepared to disclose the size of my 
“samples” of public opinion—I 
have been able to break down the 
meatless two million into the 
following groups: 

1. People who haven't 
the money to buy the meat 
ration os oe - 

2. People who have the 
money but prefer it to 
the meat ie . 

3. People who are sav- 
ing up to buy white bread 

4. People who think 
that rationing will end only 
when apparently unsale- 
able surplus stocks have 
been accumulated, and who 
are willing to go hungry in 
order to bring about such 
conditions . . es we 

5, People who, without 
knowing it, are drifting 
slowly into vegetarianism 122,640 

6. People who receive 
food parcels from abroad 

7. People who live on 
their own and find the 
meat ration for one person 
so ludicrously small that— 
to quote a Stroud (Glos.) 
spinster—‘‘a visit to the 
butcher’s is an insufferably 
humiliating experience”’ 

8. People who believe 
that they have detected 
some slight improvement 
in British sausages (un- 
rationed) and can’t afford 
both meat and sausages . . 


562,280 


1,200 


8,854 


200,120 


129,380 


A WORD ABOUT SAUSAGES 


More than half of the people in 
Group Two said that their decision 
to abstain from spending, or, as the 
economist would say, “stifle their 
propensity to consume,” was made 
from motives of patriotism. They 


are anxious to swell the total of 
voluntary savings (or reduce the 
volume of voluntary disinvestment) 
because they feel that central 
bureaucratic capital control or 
“Government spending” is bound 
to continue until industry can be 
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alequately financed from private 
sources. And without quite knowing 
what they mean I must say that I 
agree with them. 

Of the people in Group Six no 
fewer than 380 expressed a preference 
for canned frankfurters packed in 
dried figs, copies of the Winnipeg 
Star and old dollars. 

“T am a bachelor, a retired 
chandler’s clerk,” said one unit of 
my north-country “sample,” “and 
it occurs to me that other single 
persons might follow my example 
in this matter of the meat ration. 
Well, one day I approached two 
other singletons who were waiting 
with me in the queue at the butchers 
and told them how I thought we’d 
do much better if we pooled our 
ration books as it were. They 
agreed and I obtained a_half- 
shoulder of mutton on the three 
books. Then we went off to the 
local, borrowed a knife and divided 
the meat into three portions. It 
may surprise you to know that our 
shares were no bigger than usual; 
less, in fact, if anything. But we all 
enjoyed the drink and the confab 
so much that we have repeated the 
performance every Friday—except 
that we don’t bother with the meat 
any more and just concentrate on 
the social side.” 

Finally, a word about sausages. 
Quite a number of people in Group 
Eight told me that they bought 
sausages because they’d read that 
two million meat rations were not 
being taken up. “It was obvious,” 
one of them wrote, “that all this 
extra meat was going somewhere. 
But where? I asked myself. Why, 
into the sausages! So / buy 
sausages instead of my ration and 
next week—because there’s now 
another meat ration not being taken 
up—the sausages are a little better. 
And so it goes on, It’s a sort of 
snowball effect, and it can’t possibly 
stop now until all the available 
meat is going into sausages. When 
that time comes meat rationing will 
be ended, and not a moment too 
Q.E.D.” 


BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 
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COME CLEANER 


Can you read and write in your native 
Q. language ? 

A. Yes. But, aware of the dangers of the practice, 
I would state that I prefer lots of little pictures in a 
row for reading, with a moderate sprinkling of WHAMs, 
ERKS and SCREECHES. 

@. Have you connections with any subversive 
organizations? If so, put a cross in the box. 

A. Not actually. I once bought a second-hand 
samovar for fun, but nothing came of it. I have drawn 
a bust of Heliogabalus in the box, as you can see. 

Q. Are you in favour of overturning the established 
order of society by violent means? If so, put a cross 
in the box. 

A. That is definitely one of the things I’m not in 
favour of. I have drawn a stag at bay in the box. 

Q. Have you ever served a sentence of penal 
servitude for life? 

A. Never. I object. I was fined ten shillings for 
not having a rear light on my bicycle in 1936. The 
neighbours must have been talking. 

@. Do you believe in the sanctity of the home? 
If not, put a cross in the box. 

A. Certainly. The drawing in the box is of a 
potted aspidistra. 

@. Has a relative of yours ever been concerned 
with any association advocating the violent overthrow 
of the established order ¢ 

A. Uncle Ted used to throw the dog at Aunt 
Muriel when he was in liquor; nothing more than that. 
By trade he was a paper-hanger, and both he and 
Aunt Muriel were intensely loyal at all times. 

@. If an entry-permit is granted are you able to 
support yourself financially during the period of 
sojourn? If not, put a cross in the box. 

A. Of course. For one thing, I haven’t the build 
for grand larceny. Again, I hold most strongly that the 
robbing of banks, etc., saps the character of a man in 
the long run. Instead of a cross I have drawn a small 
cheque. 

@. Do you intend, during your visit, to conduct 
yourself in accordance with the laws and usages of the 
country? If not, put a cross in the box. 

A. But yes. I won’t say a word out of place. 
Of course, I shall not be so quiet that people become 
suspicious; I shall join in all conversation with hearty 
verve, but I shall close up like a clam if I discern a 
subversive trend. Crime, drug-taking, ecte., I shall 
avoid. In the box I have drawn a stem of lily of the 
valley (Convallaria Majalis). 

Q. Have you—and has every member of your 
family—consistently paid regard to the citizen. 
responsibility factor ? 

A. Tootrue. Proof? Here are some of the things 
we have never even attempted: erecting and maintain- 
ing a street-barricade; distributing subversive literature 
from a balloon; operating a siege-gun against the civil 


authority; looting and/or despoiling an art gallery, a 
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museum, or &@ monument; behaving in a manner 
prejudicial to the public order while acting as riot- 
leaders. As a family we kept ourselves to ourselves. 

Q. Ifan entry-permit is granted do you anticipate 
conspiring with others in the preparation of high- 
explosives for use in activity of an anti-social nature 
designed to weaken the stability of the state ¢ 

A. Not me. I just can’t see myself doing any 
such thing. 

@. Have you ever carried a banner in a demon- 
stration, contrary to statute ? 

A. Never. I would cringe up into nothing. | 
wouldn’t know where to look. Drum-majorettes scare 
me. I would reject all offers of banners, particularly 
those carrying slogans like these: To the Gallows 
with the District Attorney; Peanuts to Banker 
McFaggot; Our Children Demand Candy Graft Probe; 
Urge Finalize Global Redeployment; Moot Teenagers 
Hep for Campus Switch; Into the Can with Cleansing 
Department Chief Maloney. 


B a 


ODE FOR THE END 
OF SWEET RATIONING 


OT only for those fruits of lost delight, 
Great gobstoppers, or languid liquorice-tapes, 
Or that strange sponge, resilient to the bite, 
That sold in sixty pink, repellent shapes: 
Or those crisp creatures of a later skill, 
The brittle, mordible crunches, where the tooth 
Bursts through bright layers of crepitant crystals, till 
It finds the edible truth: 


Or those strange chocolates, for whose lure alone 
Society beauties, lapped in opulence, 

Fall for a string of debonair braves, and own 
Their fall in lushly-drawn advertisements: 

Or for fudge, truffle or fondant, or the white 
Montelimar, the pralines and their clan, 

Rahat Lacoum (which men miscall Delight), 
Or—heavens!—marzipan: 


Not only for all these must we rejoice, 
But for the end of one more dull duress, 
For one more opportunity of choice, 
One dingy printed document the less 
To treasure and resent: ten years or so 
Is too near childhood’s span to trifle with 
(Not counting that false dawn, four years ago, 
When sweets held Hammersmith). 


For this we must rejoice, to show that we 
Are thoughtful men, who place on human rights 
A proper value, knowing them to be 
Of greater weight than physical appetites. 
But, this being done, I will myself salute 
Great gobstoppers, with which my song began, 
And whipped cream walnuts, richly convolute, 
And—heavens!—marzipan. P. M. Huspparp 
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“British Railways do not feel complacent over the condition of some of their stations and equipment... 
They have asked each of the six Chief Regional Officers . . . to take in hand a special investigation . . .” i 
(The Chairman of the Railway Executive) i 
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A MATTER OF PRIVILEGE 


Y favourite fool is a certain lady in Los Angeles 
who had seven servants and drove me round 
the town in an enormous motor-car, saying at 

intervals, “But don’t you think that Lenin meant to 
help?” It was some years ago, and I greatly trust that 
she has not, in these later days, suffered at the hands 
of some Congressional Committee on un-American 
activities. For the fragrant memory of her folly is 
still with me as a comfort to my declining years, and 
I am very certain that she could never have sold any 
secrets of the atom bomb to Stalin, because like myself 
and you, my gentle reader, she could never have even 
begun to understand how the damn thing works. 
But more interesting business is afoot in Russia. 
I read in Pravda that Yefim 
Gridasov, a member of the Soviet 
’arliament—to put the matter in 
a rough English equivalent—re- 
cently had occasion to travel on his 
official duties to Moscow. As was 
only reasonable in that land in 
which privilege has been abolished, 
a first-class carriage was put at his 
disposal for this journey, and he 
was allowed not only to travel free 
himself but to take with him free 
any member of his family—which 
is more than a British Member of 
Parliament could hope for. But 
here his chance was his downfall. 
Yefim had a favourite cow, called 
Elsie. He could not bear the 
thought that in faraway Moscow 
he would be parted from Elsie. 












kulak attitude.” It is “opposition to internal party 
democracy.” It is “formalism.” It is—and here, it seems, 
the prosecutor’s voice sank to a whisper of shrinking 
horror—‘‘it is schematism.” Alas, poor Yefim! 

But what, I kept thinking, would we have done 
about that in England? A first-class carriage, labelled 
“Reserved for Members of the House of Lords” —and 
inside it we find a cow, not even a peeress in her own 
right—a cow with, as far as the evidence goes, no 
sort of claim to a special remainder, quietly sitting in a 
centre seat reading The Times! What would Colonel 
Wigg do about it? What would Colonel Wigg think 
if he looked into a first-class carriage and saw a cow 
inside? And, indeed, since we must be fair and 
tolerant, what would the cow think if she looked out 
of a first-class carriage and saw Colonel Wigg outside ? 
We must, after all, look at the thing 
from the cow’s point of view. In 
our free and happy land naturally 
we know nothing of Trotskyism or 
Titoism, of formalism or of 
schematism. But is it a breach of 
privilege? Is there a prima facie 
case of a breach of privilege? That 
is doubtless the question which 
Colonel Wigg would very properly 
ask himself—and ask himself at 
some length. 

I must say that I gravely doubt 
it. It is, of course, for Mr. Speaker 
to give his ruling, and, if the matter 
should be formally raised, I will 
naturally listen most respectfully 
to that ruling. But I greatly doubt 
it. The purpose of Parliamentary 
privilege is to protect Members of 





Why could he not register her as his 
sister and take her free in the 
first-class coach with him? Would 
anybody notice? He was tempted, and he fell. Elsie, 
with a bell and a first-class ticket round her neck, 
climbed up into the wagon-lit. For a time all went well. 
A number of ticket-collectors came round—‘‘syco- 
phantic subordinates” of the powerful Yefim, as the 
Soviet prosecutor scathingly called them—and perhaps 
with justice. These ticket-collectors, having been 
suitably remunerated, spotted nothing at all peculiar 
about Elsie in her wagon-lit. But somehow—it is not, 
I confess, quite clear how—the story has come out, and 
now poor Yefim Gridasovy is for it. 

He is not indeed, I need hardly say, accused of 
anything so straightforward as “travelling with a cow” 
or “cheating a railway company.” Travelling with a 
cow in a wagon-lit is not, it seems, as such, an offence in 
Soviet Russia. But I need hardly say that in Yefim’s 
conduct were to be discovered traces of much graver 
crimes than that. Was it not well known that Trotsky 
had once taken a dog with him to the Crimea? that 
Marshal Tito sometimes rides a horse? Thus, is not 
undue fondness for animals self-evidently Trotskyism ? 
is it not Titoism? It is, said the prosecutor, “a 
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Parliament in the free performance 
of their Parliamentary duties. If 
a cow were to park herself across 
the entrance to a division lobby, making it impossible 
for Members to get round her and into the Lobby, 
that would indeed be a breach of privilege. Or if a 
cow should attempt to travel by train without a ticket, 
then certainly the full penalty of the law should fall 
upon her. It would be quite wrong—indeed, almost 
ridiculous—that she should imagine that she could 
obtain any protection of Parliamentary privilege 
by the mere device, when threatened with arrest, of 
sending a telegram to her Member of Parliament—or 
even, it may be, to four Members of Parliament. 
There is no one more strongly opposed than I, in 
these equalitarian days, to any special privilege for 
cows over Members of Parliament. But I do not think 
that it has anything to do with Parliamentary privilege. 
Parliamentary privilege is a very exact and particular 
matter. It cannot be vaguely invoked for any old 
thing that may happen whenever a Member of 
Parliament and a cow happen to be standing around 
together. If it were that, well then—well then—well, 
all sorts of very odd results might follow. 
CuRISTOPHER HOLLIis 


CURRENT ACCOUNT 
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HERE TO-DAY, GONE THE DAY AFTER 


IKE New England = spinsters 
4 making the round of the cultural 
treasures of the old world, Mr. John 
Foster Dulles and Mr. Harold 
Stassen spent nine days “doing” 
the politiciansof the United Nations. 
On January 30 their U.S.A.F. Con- 
stellation landed in Rome; Signor 
de Gasperi in the bag, they flew on 
to Paris on February | to take in 
M. Mayer; two days later they 
dropped in on London and had a 
look at Mr. Eden. The Hague and 
Brussels rated one day each, and 
Luxembourg a half. Then back 
they flew to Washington, their 
albums full of political snapshots 
to show President Eisenhower. 


A considerable concourse of 


reporters, cameramen, broa/leasting 
technicians, and so forth, waited 
for them at London Airport. The 
B.B.C. had a land-line booked to 
the airfield and a golden voice in 
attendance. Flanked by Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd and Mr. Holmes, the U.S. 





we 


chargé d'affaires, and a quarter of an 
hour behind schedule (having taken 
time off to have a peek at General 
Ridgway), the peripatetic politicians 
took their places before a row of 
half a dozen movie-cameras, 2 score 
or so of pencils. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd 
introduced them with a suave 
reminder of their importance to 
world peace. Then Mr. Dulles 
spoke. He was very glad to be here, 
he said; but he was sorry to be here 
at the time of the flood disasters. 
He and Mr. Stassen were here to 
make personal contact with Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden. No, he 
would prefer not to answer any 
questions. (The word Formosa was 
trembling almost audibly in the 
air.) Someone put a question to 
Mr. Stassen about American aid 
and the floods, and he replied briefly. 
Then the whole party left and drove 
off in shiny motor-cars to London. 

“Tf I were a Socialist M.P.,” an 
American reporter remarked, “I'd 
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TO-MORROW 


want to know how much it cost to 
send Mr. Selwyn Lloyd out here for 
this kind of party.” 

Mr. Stassen might like to know 
too. As head of the Mutual Security 
Agency, he holds the key to the 
vaults, and he is not the man to 
countenance lavishness on the part 
of any government he is subsidizing. 
His views, indeed, ring a little 
ominously down the aseptic cor- 
ridors of the Welfare State. His 
aim, he has said, is to “ put American 
economic aid on a businesslike basis, 
to help other free countries help 
themselves, and not permit them to 
waste our aid on Socialist schemes.” 
Mr. Dulles, nowever, whose main 
concern at the moment is that we 
should be on cosier terms with the 
E.D.C. nations, would probably 
think the friendly gesture worth 
the money, so long as we were 
prepared to repeat it for any visiting 
Frenchman or Dutchman or Luxem- 
bourgeois in the same circumstances. 
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In character Stassen and Dulles 
are well contrasted. Dulles is a 
serious, idealistic lawyer, with a 
passion for detail and a strong 
religious background. (He almost 
became a Presbyterian minister.) 
His maternal grandfather was a 
Secretary of State (under President 
Harrison), and so was an uncle 
(under Woodrow Wilson). His legal 
career has been mostly in foreign 
affairs, and the titles of his pub- 
lished books indicate his special 
preoccupations—War, Peace and 
Change in 1939, How To Think 
About War and Peace in 1944, and, 
most recently, War or Peace? But 
for Tolstoy, we should no doubt 
have had yet another. 

It became more or less inevit- 
able that Dulles would become 
Secretary of State in the next 
Republican administration after his 
skilful negotiation of the Japanese 
peace treaty. (The Manila mob who 
burnt him in effigy as a protest 
against the ‘‘softness” of the terms 
represented a minority opinion.) 
He was offered the post of U.S. 
Ambassador at Tokyo, but refused 
it; he wanted, said President Tru- 
man, to ‘stay in America to prevent 
the Republican party from going 
isolationist.” “It is not isolationist,” 
Dulles replied shortly. 

Certainly he is no isolationist 
himself. When he first put forward 
his ideas about freeing Chiang 
Kai-shek from the prohibition im- 
posed on him against attacking the 


And over-al he spak a lusty worde 


In lude voys ageyn the milke borde: 


FERMERE was ther with us on ure weye 
That sat up-on an amblere whyte and greye, 
And coude sowe and tillen with the beste; 

In Wiltsheer was his wonyng, fer by weste, 
Bi-side a litel streme that flowed clere; 

Bi-neath his covrechef his eyen were 

Al brighte, I trowe, and twinckling in his heed, 
As it were right the forneys of a leed. 

Yet gan he with a douncast chere compleyne 

Of hoot and colde, and sonne aad winde and reyne, 
For he wolde alweye han the other oon, 

Since al betymes, he seyde, were his foon. 


Chinese mainland, the left-wing 
Press christened him ‘‘ Dangerous 
Dulles.” Recently the Daily Worker 
accused him roundly of pro-Nazi- 
dom, alleging business connections 
with the bankers who supported 
Hitler and “close relations” with 
I.G. Farben, “ who made the Cyclone 
gas for Hitler’s concentration- 
camps.” He is on record as having 
said of Alger Hiss in 1946: “I have 
confidence that there is no reason 
to doubt Mr. Hiss’s complete 
loyalty”; and Vladimir Clementis 
“confessed,” when on trial in 
Prague in 1948, that he had had 
dealings with Dulles. 

Dulles began his régime as 
Secretary of State with a circular 
to all his staffs demanding ‘‘com- 
petence, discipline and _ positive 
loyalty to the policies that our 
President and Congress may pre- 
sent.” Stassen’s approach to the 
loyalty question is rather more dash- 
ing. In his presidential campaign 
last year he announced that “one 
of his objectives, if elected, [was] to 
organize an honest, efficient admin- 
istration . . . by firing 200,000 Civil 
Servants and hiring keen, desirable 
people.” 

Stassen is, in fact, a far more 
dashing chap. He was the first 
presidential aspirant to buy time on 
commercial TV; his appearance was 
made during the interval in a 
wrestling programme. Sometimes 
he dashes without a very clear idea 
of how far his dash is likely to carry 
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THE FARMER 








him. In his native Minnesota he 
got away to a flying start; he held 
public office at twenty-two and was 
Governor at thirty-one, being twice 
re-elected. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that he should have trained 
his sights thenceforward on the 
White House; but the White House 
has eluded him so far without much 
trouble. In the Republican con- 
vention of 1948 he collected 157 
votes towards nomination. Last 
year he mustered twenty-eight only, 
all from his native Minnesota. (No 
doubt the Civil Service vote went 
againsthim.) Buthedida very clever 
thing with his votes when, seeing 
his own chance of clection gone, he 
stood up just before the official 
results were announced and _pre- 
sented them all to Eisenhower. 
This it was that started the land- 
slide which swept Ike home with a 
record vote. In spite of soreheads 
like Senator Wayne Morse, who 
complain that he is a “fuzzy and 
confused” thinker whose ‘mind is 
never clear,” it can hardly have 
surprised anyone when his name was 
included among the new President's 
earliest nominations for office. 
Whether he or the new Secre- 
tary of State can have collected any 
but fuzzy and confused impressions 
from their lightning tour is a matter 
for speculation. One can only hope 
that their welcome everywhere was 
sufficiently infused with comrade- 
ship to satisfy Mr. Dulles and with 
austerity to satisfy Mr. Stassen. 
B. A. Youna 


I may nat telle it; it may nat avaunce. 

Of subsidyes coude he al the daunce, 

And plowe, and gras, and falwe lond withalle. 
Ful many a noble beste he had in stalle; 

His wyrtes were the fineste up-on londe, 
And al was grist that cam in-to his honde, 
For by his toyle and propre swinke he spedde; 
He slep nat esie on a fether-bedde. 

Of formes tak he litel cure and heede, 

Yet was his harvest gretter than his seede. 
Wel coude he write, and brode-caste al-so, 
And un-to andsweres hadde he longe y-go; 


And thogh that he was lered he was rich: 


Arthur he hight, or Ralph, I noot nat which. 


G. H. VALLINS 
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KNOWING HOW TO KERSH 


After reading Gerald Kersh’s “The Great Wash” 


“(PHIS,” said Herbert Thick, “this book. 
tricks, you know?” 

And he spoke the last words in the American 
fashion, inquiringly, not like an Englishman, who 
pronounces them as if with the polite assumption that 
you do know, of course. For on occasion it pleases 
Herbert Thick, as it pleases many another Fleet Street 
man, to show acquaintance with an idiom not his own. 

He tapped the book again with the left side of his 
thumb—his right thumb. You can always tell a true 


It’s full of 


Ficet Street man by the way he taps a book. Herbert 
Thick said: “ But shall I tell you what the tricks are, 
To be, or not to be, that is the question. 
Shakespeare wrote that, Ernest—poor Shakespeare, 


Ernest ? 


who lived from 1564 to the terrible year of 1616, when 

Cervantes died, You know 

Ernest?” 
I said: 


too. your Cervantes, 


” 


“Not any more. I read—— 

“You real Don Quixote, Ernest, in your youth; 
don’t tell me. Now he has passed you by, Ernest, is 
that it? Alas!” said Herbert Thick. “All, all are 
gone, the old familiar faces, Ernest. Except——” 
He gripped my arm. ‘Look over there, by the door. 
Surely we saw that man torn limb from limb in 1949?” 

“Snoaky Buggs!” I breathed. 

Herbert Thick said: 


“Ah, that comes of being 
hasty, Ernest. 


I know it can’t be Snoaky Buggs, 
because in 1949 I stayed to the end of that interesting 
ceremony. But you refused to stay, Ernest. You took 
exception, if I remember, to the blood. I told you at 
the time you would regret it—it would undoubtedly 
have made a short story for you some time.” He 
looked at the man again. ‘This must be his brother, 
Stinky Buggs, the publisher’s nark. 


And the question 
arises, Ernest- 


which of us has he come to see?” 
“He may not have come to see either of us,” I said. 
“Think, Ernest,” said Herbert Thick. ‘‘ Reflect. 
Is this, or is it not, the direction in which his toes are 
pointed? (And how pointed his toes are, Ernest, by 
the way—) His hat is off; therefore he means to stay. 
Never for any other reason do the Stinkys of this 
world remove their hats. He is looking straight at us, 
Ernest, across a crowded bar. Moreover he has under 


Herbert 
“Another publisher’s book, 
Consider for a moment what that means. | 
will wager you the ultimate tensile strength of a casting 
alloy containing magnesium without heat treatment 
against that of pure copper—pure copper, Ernest— 
that he is charged to get either you or me to write 
one like it.” 

I said: “What makes you think——” but Herbert 
Thick silenced me with a gesture, and the man who 
called himself Stinky Buggs began to advance in our 
direction, cautiously, as one who fears his welcome. 


his arm, Ernest, a copy of this very book.” 
Thick tapped it again. 
Ernest! 


I had seen that look on a man before, once: a man of 
about Stinky Buggs’s height, but with a lower forehead, 
and more flashily dressed in the style they favoured on 
Calumet Avenue in Chicago that year—a loose drape, 
wide, with the side cut like Al’s, and one lapel half 
perforated exactly three-sixteenths of an inch above 
the second (not the first) fountain-pen clip. 

He cringed to a stop before our table, and fingered 
his book without rapture. His hands were like bundles 
of asparagus not quite in season. At last he said: 
“Mr. Thick, sir. I made my way at ger-reat personal 
ing-cong-venience to see you, Mr. Thick, sir, in this 
un’oly spot. ‘Tidings is what I bear, Mr. Thick, sir 
—tidings.” 

“Indeed!” said Herbert Thick. “But surely they 
can’t be good tidings, Stinky? Even if this were Aix— 
which it is not—you do not present the appearance of 
a man who has galloped from Ghent. Nor, Stinky, do 
there seem at the moment to be three of you. Where 
is Dirck, Stinky’ Where I sprang to the 
stirrup, and Joris, and he; I galloped, Dirck galloped, 
we galloped all three—eh, Ernest?” 

“No, look, now, Mr. Thick, sir,” said Stinky Buggs. 
“You got to listen. It’s the 
commission——’ 

“-A commission,” said Herbert Thick. 
did I say, Ernest? 


is Joris? 


boss. There’s a 
“What 
So the inconceivably loathsome 
publisher who keeps you alive, Stinky, my poor friend, 
has the idea of cashing in on this sort of best-seller, 
has he?”’ His hand closed like a claw on Stinky Buggs’s 


sleeve, and he said: “On what terms?” He began to 
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hum one of the themes of the Fifth as sketched by the 
great Ludwig van Beethoven in 1801—six years before 
the final version was published. 

“And what makes you think, Stinky,” Herbert 
Thick continued, ‘that I would even consider doing it ? 
For this book, even apart from the schoolboy sadism of 
its big scene—I ask you, Ernest, torture by men in 
white coats! —is full, as I pointed out, of tricks. The 
central one, Ernest, is the establishment of the hero, 
the narrator’s friend, as a personage of enormous, wide 
culture and accomplishment, the complete man, a 
combination of Sherlock Holmes, Bulldog Drummond, 

tinstein, Bertrand Russell and the late Tommy 
Handley. And this is done by means of quotations 
and references that are a trifle—but only a trifle, 
Ernest, old friend—above the head of the average 
ignorant reader: a device used by, among others, Edgar 
Wallace, whose influence I detect, along with that of 
Kipling, here. But I forbear to mention him, Ernest, 
in my cultural moments.” 

I said: ‘You have cultural moments, Herbert?” 

“Don’t tell me my exhibitionism is in vain,” said 
Herbert Thick. “It makes me a picturesque character, 
Ernest, by the easiest method. The very youngest 
beginning novelists do it. It does so delight them to 
display their learning, and they don’t realize, Ernest 
—they don’t realize that it shows.” 

I said: “I thought that was the idea.” 

Herbert Thick raised his glass and held it to the 





light. It is an old trick of his, simple but effective, 
that shows him the state of the beer. I have seen him 
reject a whole glass of beer because his eye has caught 
a crumb floating in it. Men describe that occasion 
still: it was in the old Galley and Stick in Fleet Street 
—not the present Galley and Stick, but the real one, 
the old one of the great days, where one could often 
have an interesting evening. I have seen two sub- 
editors completely pulverized in the private bar there 
But that, again, will make another story. 

Herbert Thick said: “But the hideous thing is, 

Ernest, don’t you see .. .” (ete.) 
RicHARD MALLETT 


a a 


PUNCH EXHIBITION IN USS. 

Tue Exhibition of original drawings from Punch 
which has lately been on view in New York and 
Philadelphia will be at the Library of Congress, 
Washington, from February 13 to March 13. 

The times of opening are: 

Weekdays—9.30 a.m. to 10,00 P.M. 

Sundays and Heolidays—11.30 a.m. to 10.00 P.M. 


The Exhibition will be at the Art Institute, Chicago, 
during April and the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
during May. 








6 \W are yer, Dick?” asked Jack 
genially as the door opened. 
“Lovely,” said the vegetable 
man, with a backward glance at his 
horse outside. ‘“’Ow are you?” 

“T’m lovely too,” said Jack 
complacently. “Old Streamline 
‘appy?” 

“The ’orse?”’ said the vegetable 
man. “Oh, it’s a save, it is really. 
A real save. Cold days I ’ad to keep 
the injin runnin’ on that old van. 
And 'ow’s old Taff?” 

“"'EKavy mornin’ up the iron- 
mongers,” said Taff, dejected, and 
wearing oversized circular rubber 
heels. “Loada new fireplaces.” 

*’E’s all right now ’is tissues ’ve 
been re-tished,” said Jack. “Only 
when ’e came in, though.” 

“Oo, dead funny,” broke in 
Taff, “when old Kitey and me goes 
to fix up a fireplace in old Ma 
Parfitt’s sister-in-law’s, Friday. This 
party, she says ‘Come in!’ she 
says. ‘Take yer ‘ats and coats off.’ 
Old Kitey, ’e says ‘What are we?’ 
‘e says. ‘Goin’ to bed, then?’ Oo, 
[ rolled up!” 

“Yer,” said Dick. ‘Try to be 
cheerful with some customers, and 
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‘It’s a must.” 


SNAX AT JAX 
xvitt 


honest. No, well look. I'll just 
prove you something. I read in the 
papers about tons of bananas bein’ 
fed to pigs. “Course,” he conceded, 
“They'd gone beyond. Only it’s a 
bit naughty, innit, when these old 
girls blame me——” he broke off at 
a faint clatter outside and rushed to 
the door with a cry of “ Werdup 
dere! Girrada!” and the clatter 
subsided. ‘* Yerss,” he said, saunter- 
ing back. “It’s all wrong, yer 
know.” 

“Well, bananas,” said Taff. 
“Only I draw the line at quid notes. 
You see that about a native geezer 
in Rhodesia ’ung out some notes to 
dry after it’d bin rainin’, and this 
goat of some other geezer’s comes 
and wolfs the lot down. Six of ’em. 
So ’e does this goat in and whips the 
old notes out, starts dryin’ them 
orf again more or less chewed up 
and the other geezer sues ’im for six 
nicker on account of ’e’s done ’is 
goat in.” 

“Weerl,” said Jack, “you want 
to take ‘arf what you read with a 
dose of salts.” 

“Wass wrong with that?” asked 
Taff. “My old dad ’ad near enough 
‘arf one trousers leg chewed orf by 
a goat leanin’ over a stile lookin’ at 
the view once.” 

“That sorta thing ‘appens in 
Wales, I s’p’ose,” said the vegetable 
man. “ Proper pit-’ead drama. You 
are Welsh, aren't you, Taff, eh?’ 
When they christened you with a 
name like that? Always reminds me 
of that song: 

Do you know my brother Keith? 
*E plays scrum-’arf for Neath.” 

“Tf,” said Taff loftily—‘‘if 1] 
might be allowed to get a flamin’ 
word in edgewise, it was near 
Sideup.” 

He reverted sulkily to rolling 
one of his circular heels back and 
forth along the foot-rail 

“Cheer up, my old Taff,” said 
Jack. “Unless, 0’ course, you got 
an ’eavy afternoon comin’ up too. 
‘Ow about this, then?” 

He detached a wooden poker- 
work scroll from the wall. 
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‘Else bought it for the Noo 
Year,” he remarked. ‘ Definition of 
a Customer. Read it, shall I? 

A customer is a person who 

It is our job to serve. 

So if your meal is not quite right 
It’s up to you 
To tell us true, 

If you have got the nerve. 
Nice sentiment.” 

‘Gor blimey,” said Dick. ‘‘’Ow 
does it end up? ‘Later a man was 
detained’? I never ’eard such a 
lot of old madam.” 

“You tell old Else that,” said 
Jack, ‘“‘and she won’t go much on 
it. Really speakin’, she got it off of 
a stall up at that Féte-worse-than- 
death they ’ad up the park, August, 
only she only found it clearin’ out 
over Christmas.” 

He hung it back on its nail. 

“Well,” he said. ‘‘You can’t 
say we don’t try. *Ullo, door’s a bit 
fidgety.” 

The door was oscillating gently 
and creaking. 

“Stone me,” said the vegetable 
man. “Girrupabackderegel !” 

‘**Watch out for Else,” said Jack. 
“Ther ’s some bye-lawr about ’orses 
comin’ in. She knows all the 
regulations, Else: ’as it all orf like 
& piece-a poetry.” 

The door creaked more loudly, 
and the end of a_ horse’s nose 
appeared. 

"Ow about one of these oat- 
cakes ?”’ suggested Jack. ‘‘Four’n- 
‘arf each: cheaper at ’arf the price. 
Geerdup there! Badly disciplined, 
innee? Like a blinkin’ gymkhana. 
You know: several ’orses refused 
jumps and one was led away 
arguin’.” 

“Best be orf, really,” said the 
vegetable man, sighing to his feet 
and advancing towards the steaming 
breath in the doorway. 

“Best thing for that ’orse,” 
called Jack, “is sign on for seven 
and five in the cavalry, and ’ave a 
corporal shoutin’ the step all the 
time: Clip! Clip! Clip-Clop-Clip! 
Well, see ya. All the best. Mind 
‘ow you go!” ALAN HACKNEY 
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“PROCEED INDEPENDENTLY ” 











THE ADVENTURE OF 
THE MISSING LAUREATE 


iV- Holmes Weaves His Net 


The Iron Hand School of Journalism is an organ- 
ization designed to extract literary work from established 
writers by means of intimidation and physical violence. 
An attempt made by Sherlock Holmes to come to grips 
with its formidable principal, Thomas Hardy, is cut 
short when emissaries of the Vatican visit Baker Street 
with an urgent call for help from the Pope, but the 
detective is given a second opportunity when Hardy, 
coveting the Laureateship, kidnaps Lord Tennyson from 
his London hotel. Holmes’s first moves are adroitly 
countered, and he decides to postpone his reckoning with 
the criminal and to concentrate on the rescue of his victim. 


“NTOW, Watson,” said Sherlock Holmes, as we sat 
together at breakfast, “where is the Lord 
Tennyson?” 

“T have no idea,” 

*'Tut, man, consider the facts! We know that the 
Laureate was abducted in a packing-case, and we may 
assume that he was first stunned or drugged, since any 
outery would have spelt disaster. Where would he 
be taken? Clearly to somewhere near at hand, so that 
he might be incarcerated before he was capable of 
raising an alarm. We may thus climinate Max Gate, 
Hardy’s Dorchester home.” 

“Excellent!” I cried. 

“But very elementary. Would he then be carried 
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to Hardy’s Bloomsbury lodgings? Here his gaolers 
would be Hardy himself, Mrs. Hardy, and perhaps one 
maidservant. Now, we know that Hardy, though 
apparently frail, was capable of snapping Thomas 
Carlyle’s tibia between his fingers like a rotten twig. 
While he was in the Bloomsbury lodgings, escape would 
be impossible. But what would happen directly he 
was absent? One determined rush, and Mrs. Hardy 
and the servant would go down like corn before the 
sickle, and the Laureate, trampling them underfoot, 
would burst his way to freedom. No, Watson, there 
is only one solution to the problem. The Laureate is 
held prisoner in the Iron Hand School of Journalism.” 

Holmes assumes a disguise and visits the Iron Hand 
School of Journalism. On his return he tells Watson 
of an encounter in the gymnasium with a dissatisfied 
student named Frank Gudgeon. 

“We could do little more than exchange a whisper 
or two,” said Holmes, ‘‘since the monster himself was 
standing within a few yards of us, bending an iron bar 
in his teeth. I arranged that this fellow should visit 
us at four o'clock, and it is his step, if I mistake not, 
that I hear upon the stair.” 

The man who entered the room a moment later 
was a powerfully-built, sullen-looking fellow, heavily 
bearded, and of perhaps forty years of age. He 
answered Holmes’s questions readily enough, his face 
darkening with anger as he dwelt upon his grievances. 

“Time and again,” he exclaimed, “I have risked 
life and limb for the Iron Hand! It was I who bore the 
brunt of it when we took Meredith and Henley: I who 
swam across the Thames after Gissing, with Stevenson’s 
bullets humming round my ears! And what is my 
reward? A Swinburne triolet, sold third time out to 
Needlework for half a crown, and a Froude ‘how-to- 
make,’ rejected by every editor in London! Frank 
Gudgeon has paid a heavy price for his only appearance 
in print, as Doctor Watson here will realize if he will 
but put his ear to the small of my back!” 

I did as he requested, listening intently for perhaps 
a minute. 

“T cannot hear anything unusual,” I said. 

“You can’t, eh?” he snarled, giving me a look that 
made me feel very glad that I had my revolver in my 
pocket. ‘You can’t? Well, maybe not, but, by the 
living Jingo, I bear the mark of Coventry Patmore’s 
stiletto, and I have that within my thorax which I owe 
to Thomas Hardy, and which warns me that if I am to 
be revenged upon him I must act without delay!” 

Holmes sat in silence for some moments. 

“Where is the Lord Tennyson?” he asked at last. 

“He is locked in the small arms store on the second 
floor of the Iron Hand School of Journalism.” 

* He is guarded?” 

“Cyril Galbraith, a powerful mulatto, sleeps outside 
the door, and the Laureate is visited at irregular 
intervals by Hardy himself, who holds the key.” 

“Very well. Now, Gudgeon, you have, by your 
own confession, fallen into evil courses, and have much 
upon your conscience. Play tricks with me, and I'll 
crush you. Help me, and the world need never know 
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of your part in these dastardly outrages. You have 
a key to the school premises /”’ 

_ 

“Then to-night, at a quarter past ten exactly, you 
will enter the building. Having made quite sure that 
Hardy is not on the premises, you will approach 
Galbraith and offer him a pull at your brandy flask, 
into which you will previously have dropped a capsule 
which I shall give you. Within five minutes he will 
be insensible. At precisely half-past ten you will open 
the main door of the building. This will act as a 
signal to my friend and myself, who will be dealing with 
a burst water main on the other side of the street. In 
certain circumstances it may be necessary to alter our 
plans. I envisage two possibilities: first, that Hardy is, 
in fact, in the building; second, that Galbraith refuses 
the brandy.” 

“Tf Hardy were on that day bound hand and foot 
and double-locked into the deepest dungeon in the 
Tower of London,” said Gudgeon emphatically, “your 
tirst possibility would still be the more likely.” 

“Well, well, we must leave nothing to chance. In 
the first eventuality you will disarm Hardy’s sus- 
picions by asking some question about, say, the market 
for Christmas-card verses. You will not, of course, 
open the main door, and our attempt must be post- 
poned. In the second you will catch Galbraith off his 
guard and stun him with a heavy blow from some blunt 
instrument—the life preserver that I see protruding 
from your waistcoat would de admirably.” 

‘**And now, Doctor,” said Holmes, when our visitor 
had departed, “we have a dangerous night’s work ahead 
of us, and five hours to spend before we need start. I 
strongly advise you to try to get a little sleep.” 

“And when, in heaven’s name,” my readers may be 
asking, “is Holmes to be brought to grips with Thomas 
Hardy?” I am sorry if I have lingered unduly on the 
way to my climax, but my whole object has been to offer 
as much helpful material as possible to other writers of 
similar tales, who, for all I know, are at this very moment 
sitting before blank sheets of paper and grinding their 
teeth in desperation. I promise, however, that in the 
next instalment Holmes and Hardy will be found at 
opposite ends of a length of rope on which Watson dangles 
helplessly in mid-air, that Lord Tennyson will be rescued 
and that a startling new development will bring the tale 
to a dramatic conclusion. T.S. Warr 


B a 


From the caption to a Yorkshire Post photograph: 


“‘Field-Marshal Viscount Montgommery, at a ceremony in 
Durham Standard in the Coronation procession to Westminster 
Abbeery, who will carry the Royal ex-Service men at the Drill! 
Hall, Gilesgate, Durham yesterday. Hy on June 2, photo- 
graphed withto Mr. Joseph Nicholls (extreme left) a sergeant 
of Gateshead, ere the Field-Marshal is talking Croix de Guerre. 
Viscount Montgowho holds the D.C.M., M.M. and Town 
ee. 5s" 


Oh, come—now you're getting silly. 






POST-PRANDIAL ODE 


OW sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
Letting their Sunday lunch digest, 
While sisters, daughters, aunts and wives 
Cope with the dishes, forks and knives, 
Retrieve each errant coffee-cup, 
And wash them—very quictly—up ? 


I much regret it, but—to tell 

The truth—they sleep extremely well; 
Quite unmolested, it would seem, 

By conscience or by troubled dream; 
Oblivious of each well-timed sigh 
Uttered by those who tip-toe by .. . 


So sleep the brave who sink to rest. 
And since I chance to be their guest 
I'll leave them at this point, I think, 
And join the rest who brave the sink. 
EK. V. MILNER 








“Do you like it, dear?” 



































“Good gracious no, of course you didn’t get me out 


“FINHAT’s all, men.” Mulrooney’s 

face was unusually grave as he 
moved among us, shaking us each 
by the hand. “Now get out there 
and win!” 

We grinned, turned on our heels 
and doubled out into the forecourt. 
The first car of the day was just 
pulling up at the pumps. We made 
for it like a pack of wildcats, fanning 
out as we ran. 

Rumbold reached the car first. 
Flinging open the offside door he 
forced a cigarinto the driver's mouth. 
Tomlinson lit it. I could hear Fair- 
weather cursing as he wrestled with 


a stubborn valve-cap. Leaping on 
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SERVICE STATION 


to the running-board I swept a clean 
leather across the windscreen. 

I signalled to Mulrooney for a 
replacement for the windscreen- 
wiper, but he mistook my signal and 
sent me a replacement for Fair- 
weather. I detailed the newcomer to 
help Miss Driffield, who had brought 
her manicure trolley into action and 
was varnishing the lady passenger’s 
nails through the side window. 

Conscious that Mulrooney was 
watching me, I undid one side of the 
bonnet and flung it open, just as 
Tomlinson performed exactly the 
same manceuvre on the other side. 
Rumbold silenced the driver with 
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of my bath.” 


another cigar while I checked the oil 
level. We replaced the bonnet, 
closed all doors and stood back, 
panting. The car drove off. 

Mulrooney clicked his  stop- 
watch and slipped it into his pocket. 
We turned to him expectantly. 

“Next time,” he said, “we’re 
going to do better. Next time we’re 
going to sell the driver just the 
teeniest drop of petrol.” 


& & 
Mightier than the Sword 


“The most popular event was the 
tossing of the sabre—a specially large 
sabre 21 fect long and weighing two 
hundredweight.”—China Mail 
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ig C= IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT 


Monday, February 2 

Party strife vanished in the 
House of Commons to-day as if at 
the wave of some 
good and sensible 
fairy’s wand, and 
the whole House put its mind to a 
grim task. For Mr. CHURCHILL an- 
nounced to the silent and shocked 
legislators some news of the great 
flood and gale damage—with the 
loss of hundreds of kives—that had 
been inflicted on the East Coast 
during the week-end, and the “full 
magnitude” of which, in life and 
property, could not yet be appre- 


House of Commons : 
Disaster is 
Ann 


ciated because of the breakdown of 


communications. 

But it was known that the 
disaster was on a national scale, 
calling for national action. And 
that, said Mr. C., his chin jutting as 


it used to in the grimmest days of 


the war, would be taken. The 
Ministers immediately concerned 
were to meet as often as necessary, 
and certainly at least once a day, 
and they would act speedily and 
decisively. The full resources of the 
State were at their disposal, and he 


asked for the undivided support of 


the House. 
Mr. HERS4RT MORRISON at once 
pledged this, for the Opposition, 


and drew from the P.M. a cry of 


“Thank you very much!” when he 
said there would certainly be no 


difficulty about “pairing” if Min- 
isters and other Members felt they 
ought to be in the country rather 
than in the House. 

The tragedy stabbed home most 
intimately to Members when it was 
announced that one of their number, 
that bluff and charming man, Sir 
Wa rer Smi.es, Member for North 
Down, was among the one hundred 
and thirty drowned when the ferry 
boat from Scotland to Northern 
Ireland had foundered in the gale. 

But the political battle must go 
on, and several Members put strong 
pressure on Mr. CHURCHILL to say 
what passed between him and 
President Eisenhower and others 
during the P.M.’s recent “holiday.” 
“No,” said Mr. C., “they were 
private talks, and I have nothing to 
say except that I did not enter into 
any commitments, official or wun- 
official!” And not all the wily 
cross-examination of Opposition 
Members could add one single fact 
to that sparse information. 

Attempts were made to raise on 


the adjournment the statement of 


President Eisenhower (not then 
made, but “forecast” in such 
precise terms that it could not be 
doubted) that the U.S. Fleet was no 
longer to be stationed in the waters 
off Formosa. The P.M. promised a 
statement by Mr. EpEN—to-morrow. 

The debate was on agricultural 





policy, complete with vote of cen- 
sure on the Government for allegedly 
not having a good one. This was 
defeated, late at night, by 254 votes 
to 199. 


Tuesday, February 3 

It is a pity our elected legislators 
do not glance up occasionally at the 
public galleries in 
the Commons. 
Had they done so 
to-day, they would have learned a 
great deal about that elusive thing 
“public reaction,” for there was 
something very like disgust on most 
faces when it was realized that there 
was taking place on the Floor a 
Party fight—on the question of the 
tragic floods. 

Gone was the “let - us - pull - 
together” attitude that had given 
such comfort and encouragement to 
the suffering and the afflicted of the 
East Coast. Inits place, implications 
that the disaster might have 
been avoided but for some months- 
old Governmental request for econ- 
omy in steel, and a general —if vague 
—suggestion that it was all the 
Government’s fault anyway. Most 
Members clearly shared the sense 
of shame that such an atmosphere 
could be allowed to prevail in face 
of so overwhelming a disaster. 

There was a_ general cheer, 
indeed, when Mr. Speaker, grave and 


House of Commons: 
Change and Decay 











s 





-. 


Gam ings ee 


Tue Speaker: | was anxious to prevent what is a great national disaster becoming a party matter. 
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rebuking, expressed the hope that 
this would not be allowed to become 
a Party matter and reminded all 
Members—‘‘ wherever they sat”— 
that they bore some responsibility 
in face of this “great national 
disaster.” The House fell silent, but 
it was clear that the occupants of 
the galleries had not forgotten the 
charges of ‘‘sabotage by the Tories” 
and “obnoxious humbug” that had 
been made by Mr. ANEURIN BEvAN 
in an angry moment, or the noisy 
fury of Mr. EMANUEL SHINWELL 
which had drawn from the imper- 
turbable Home Secretary an appeal 
that he should “compose himself.” 
Mr. Epen, when he came to 
deal with Formosa, rather torpedoed 
the Opposition critics by making it 
very, very plain that he and his col- 
leagues strongly disapproved of the 
United States Government’s appar- 
ent decision to set General Chiang 
Kai-shek free to do as he willed, 
using his headquarters at Formosa 
as the starting-point. The British 
Government had protested within 
twenty-four hours of the “ unfortun- 
ate” decision being reported to it. 
But the position was that the United 
States Government, having made a 
unilateral decision when the fighting 
in Korea first started, had now 
altered that decision unilaterally— 
so that nothing multilateral, or 
even bilateral, could be done 
about it. Mr. Morrison asked, 
reasonably, for a speedy debate. 
Many more attempts were made 
to induce Mr. CHURCHILL to say 
something specifice—or anything at 
all—about his talks in the U.S.A., 
but in vain. Nothing was added to 
the House’s knowledge. ‘The In- 
domitable No-man,” as they call 
him, got a trifle angry, and Mr. 
BEVAN, onthe other side (he sounded 
at least as angry), broke the tension 
by rapping: 
ple ase | ga 


, 


“Keep your temper, 


That seemed to strike 
everybody as pretty rich and funny. 

And so to a debate on the work 
of the recent Commonwealth 
Keonomic Conference, opened by 


Mr. R. A. BuTcer. 


could 


He said we 
look forward to a_ period 
of relative stability, economically 
speaking, but that we should have 
to go on working hard, doing with- 
out and producing more. On the 
whole, he seemed to imply that the 
nation was steady on the tight-rope ; 
but that rival performer, Mr. HucH 
GAITSKELL, was not at all sure that 
the balancing-act was so steady 
after all. Mr. Epen wound up 


the debate, but there was no vote, 
so we do not know who won the 
argument. 


Wednesday, February 4 

Bachelor Lord  LiLEWELLIN 
showed what a brave man he was 
when, in the 
Lords, he had a 
thing or two to 
say against the admission of Ladies 
as members of the Upper House. 
They had bees in their bonnets and 
were bossy, he said firmly, and he 
was not in favour of their presence 
as legislators. It was the brightest 
speech in the debate on Lord 
Stmon’s Bill to the 
creation of Life (and 


House of Lords: 
Ladies Not Admitted 

House cof Commons: 
Sweet News 


authorize 
Peers 
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Peeresses). Eventually the Bill was 
ordered to lie on the table, while an 
all-Party conference on the whole 
future of the of Lords is 
conducted. 

Major Gwitym LLoyp-GEORGE 
introduced a new technique into the 
announcement of Government policy 
when, in the Commons, he made it 
known that sweet rationing was to 
end forthwith. He was so brief and 
casual about it that not until half 
the Press Gallery had hastily pre- 
cipitated itself through the doors, 
en route for the telephones, did the 
House realize what had been said, 
and then there was a loud cheer from 
the Government side. 

The debate was on the Trans- 
port Bill, but nobody seemed to 
care much. 


House 


Thursday, February 5 

Mr. EpeEN again made it plain 
that the United States decision to 
“cease protecting 
Red China,” by 
taking away the 
standing off Formosa, 
had been made by no wish of his, 
but he was convinced that the U.S. 
still wanted to work with us for 
peace. It was, indeed, a curious 
debate, for all seemed of one mind 
on the point under discussion, and 
what differences there were were 
on interpretation of U.S. motives. 
The Left had its (invariable) point 
of view on this and the Government 
had another. But it did not 
appear that much could be done 
about it. 


House of Commons: 
Debate on Formosa 


warships 


Friday, February 6 

The fate of historic houses was 
discussed, and the Ministers respon- 
sible for National- 
ized Industries 
looked a trifle 
self-conscious, as the indirect tenants 
or owners of a good many of them. 
It turned out to be one of those 
harmless, useful, pleasant debates 
so often heard on Private Members’ 
Fridays. Guy EDEN 


House of Commons: 
Historic Houses 
Inspected 
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THE MOON ON HIS BACK 


HEN skies hang black 
in a pall of ebony 

and sequin stars 

are afire with frost 
and roofs rank white 

on @ ghostly chequerboard, 
the moon on his back 

lies with sharp knees crossed. 





He finds no lack 

of leisure for his lingering 
for no winds whisper 

and the hills stand frore; 
and throned in a Thule 

of silence, shimmering, 
the moon on his back 

cons a secret lore. 


The roofs’ trim track 
makes the keys of his clavichord, 
the poplars a harp 
for his hand to pluck, 
and the falling star 
is a casual quaver that 
the moon on his back 
has idly struck. 


He knows the knack 

of the thoughtless listening 
that spells from silence 

a silver rune; 
in crystal halls 

of the windless spaces 
the moon on his back 

sets the world in tune. 

ALUN LLEWELLYN 


, 
His op! : 
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The Gift (Sv. Manrtry’s)—The Breadwinner (Tue Arts) 


HE ophthalmic surgeon is a 
newcomer to the stage. Never 
before, so far as I know, have 
his teasing little letters 
declining into blurred nothingness 
taken a hand in English drama. In 
this Miss Mary LumspEn is a 
pioneer, as she is also in finding a 
plot among the intricacies of the 
operation of grafting a cornea from 
one human being to another. The 
eyes have it in The Gift, and up to 
a point make a gripping play. 
That point comes in the second 
scene of the first of the two acts, 
when Miss Lumspen, having pre- 
pared her ground carefully, moved 
us considerably, and certainly held 
our sympathy, throws probability 
out of the window and, risking 
everything for theatrical excite- 
ment, gains a mere surface tension 
at the cost of the genuine emotions. 
It is like watching a cautious 
gambler unexpectedly abandoning 
his system by slamming all his 
patient winnings on an 
chance. 


rows of 


outside 
We have seen the surgeon’s 
young sister-in-law struggling with 
blindness, we have learned that a 


(CoA) 


ss 
Tara (afi : 


Julie Dennison—Miss ANNI 


Sir David Crossley 


CRAWFORD 


Mr. SEBASTIAN SHAW 


cornea-graft might cure her but 
that the queue for corneas must 
keep her waiting several years; and 
till then, owing a good deal to telling 
acting by Miss ANNE Crawrorp, 
we mind. The girl is sensible, a 
medical student, and though it is a 
hard business she is more capable of 
waiting than most. Here, however, 
the theatre takes over from life. 
Her sister, the surgeon’s wife, insists 
on sacrificing one of her own eyes 
immediately, giving the insufficient 
reason of a guilty conscience for 
having married the surgeon, with 
whom they are both in 
through a trick, By sentimental 
pleading of the most illogical kind 
she persuades this pillar of his pro- 
fession to break with etiquette and 
perform the operation himself; and 
though it succeeds in its object, she 
dies. 


lov cS, 


Supremely good writing might 
have covered some of the cracks in 
this novelettish plot. 
DEN’S 


Miss Lus- 
is sincere, but the cracks 
show, and the conventional dialogue 
in the critical scene between the 
surgeon and his wife lets the play 
down seriously. It retains, 
as I said, surface excite 
ments, but that is all. They 
are taken care of by Miss 
CRAWFORD (though she has 
to suffer an inexplicable 
change of nature), by Mr. 
SEBASTIAN SHAW, whose per- 
formance is authentically 


Harley Street in character if 


not behaviour, and by Mr. 
MICHAEL Gwynn, who is de- 
veloping rapidly in straight 
plays, as his assistant. For 
failing to make the surgeon’s 
wife convincing Miss EpEN 
GRAY is not much to be 
blamed. Miss JANET 
BURNELL is only the secre- 
tary, but by honest un- 
assuming acting has an in- 
fluence bigger than her part. 


The Gift 


The revival of The Bread- 
winner is disappointing. It 
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should be, but 
even so the futilities of the young 


is not acted as it 
people of the thirties seem to have 
lost their amuse. Mr. 
MavuGuHamM had to satirize them in 
their own idiom, and though I think 
the play still reads well, the Battle 
family is rather tedious on the stage. 
It is a 
pity, for the central situation of 


power to 


Perhaps we are too close. 


|The Breadwinner 


Charles Battl—-Mr. Denys BLAKELOCK 


Mr. Battle's courageous desertion of 
his pernicious dependants remains 
tremendously effective, and_ his 
speeches are as fresh as on the day 
they were written. This production 
isunbalanced. Miss Sonta DRESDEL 
overplays Mrs. Battle, relying on 
an extravagance of comic artifice, 
while Mr. Denys BLAKELOCK under- 
plays Mr. Battle. In its dryness his 
performance is nearly but 
behind his charm is missing the 


good, 


steel core necessary for so heroic an 
enterprise. All the 
erratic cast he 


same, in an 
is far the truest to 
his author. 


Recommended 

The Merchant of Venice (Old 
Vic), Dear Charles (New), a comedy 
which suits Arnaud, 


from 


Yvonne 
Love 


and, 
musical, Judy 


(Saville). 


for a 


Eric KErown 
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HERE is a problem that 

comes up from time to time 

for the writer on films: how to 
reconcile what he recalls to have 
been his appreciation of a film while 
he was watching it, on the one hand, 
with his later consideration of it, on 
the other. I’m quite sure that at 
the time I enjoyed The Net (Direc. 
tor: AnTHoNny AsgQuiTH), and | 
would defend it as a good film any- 
way; and yet the more I think about 
it wfterwards the more points come 
to light that could, if merely listed, 
give any reader a thoroughly un- 
favourable impression. It’s enough 
to make one’s heart sink, for one 
thing, to know that the story is 
founded on that all-time but more 
especially recent favourite, the 
neglected-wife situation: the bril- 
liant young research man’s adoring 
wife cannot induce him to pay any 
attention to her. For another, the 
film is up very much the same street 
as T'he Sound Barrier, and the flying 
sequences (which were the strong 
point of The Sound Barrier) are not 
nearly so impressive, having had to 
be in some degree faked—because 
the ’plane concerned is a new one, 
“three times as fast as the fastest 
supersonic aircraft to-day,” with 


Ze 
ps 
f.. 


uy 


jl 


|The Net 
Heathley—James Donacp 


The Net—Time Bomb 


“nuclear motors.” The big suspense 
scenes too (strained faces in the 
plotting-room while the pilot’s voice 
booms from the loud-speaker) are on 
® familiar pattern, and so is much 
of the plain dramatic narrative: 
parties, domestic duologues, back- 
room conferences, exterior scenes at 
the guarded gate of the air research 
station which is surrounded meta- 
phorically as well as in a sense 
literally by “the net.” It has all, if 
you insist, been done before. Yet 
it is so well done here, with such 
soothing ease, competence and cred- 
ibility in all the ordinary exchanges 
(I agree, this is the very least one 
should demand in anything, but one 
by no means always gets it), that 
the whole thing has a kind of gleam. 
This is not the same thing as the 
vitality of something fresh, but it 
certainly seems the next best thing. 
JAMES DONALD as the dedicated 
scientist and PHYLLIS CALVERT as 
his anxious and devoted wife make 
these well-worn characters quite 
believable, and many of the sub- 
sidiary people do well. 


Time Bomb (Director: Trp 
TETZLAFF) is a cracking good small- 
scale picture made with the simplest 
possible dramatic ingredients. It 
has one American star and an 
American director, but is otherwise 
British, and at the beginning they 
acknowledge help from British Rail- 
ways and the Admiralty ; from these 
two respected institutions comes a 
great deal of its strength, but that 
is not to say that anyone else could 
have used the facilities so well. The 
simple central situation is another 
old favourite, the race against time 
to stop a devastating cxplosion. 
There is the sort of crowd manipula- 
tion that was in Seven Days to Noon, 
and the sort of hair-trigger anxiety 
about the bomb itself that was in 
The Small Back Room, essentially 
you might say it is the same sort of 
picture as these; but it’s more con- 
centrated—it is, as | said, small- 
scale, an excellent example of perfect 
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success in a ‘more limited field. 
GLENN Forp appears as a bomb- 
disposal expert called in to deal with 
a train-load of naval mines in which 
a saboteur has set a time-fuse: he 
has to work his way through the 
load, and we watch him at it. The 
train has been diverted to a siding 
near Birmingham, and meanwhile 
the police are evacuating thousands 
of people from all round. A sub- 
sidiary theme involves ANNE VER- 
NON as another loving but exasper- 
ated wife. This is a thoroughly 
attractive film, fresh and intelligent 
and visually good as 
gripping. 

* 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

With Time Bomb was another 
excellent suspense piece, Jeopardy; 
this made a first-rate double-feature 
programme they removed as quickly 
as possible tc make room for more 
expensive, pretentious “box-office.” 
The late Louis Jouver reappears 


well as 


in a beautiful bit of comic acting 


in Dr. Knock. Les Jeux Interdits 
(14/1/53) continues. 
Best release is T'he Prisoner of 
Zenda (21/1/53). 
Ricnarp MALvLerr 


{Time Bomb 
Peter Lyncort—GLenn Vorp 
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Stalin’s Short Way with Satellites 


fides Speaks (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21/-) is 
described on its dust jacket as “the full story of 
Marsha! Tito of Yugoslavia, told largely in his own 
words.” The chronicler, Vladimir Dedijer, will be 
remembered by visitors to Belgrade as an ebullient 
character in brown corduroy, with fluent rather than 
accurate English. It would be absurd to expect such 
a volume to provide anything but an adulatory and 
largely conventional portrait. Revolutionary careers 
have, in any case, tended to become as standardized as 
lives of the saints. Even the photographs included by 
way of illustration bear a striking similarity to one 
another, There is invariably a factory group with Our 
Hero in overalls, another of him doing time (though how 
these prison snapshots get taken has never been 
explained), and yet another of him as a partisan. His 
subsequent appearance as a lavishly decorated, genially 
dignified and amply girthed V.1I.P. follows as 
inevitably as, in corresponding Victorian biographies, 
the Lord Mayor follows the industrious apprentice, 
or the gaitered ecclesiastic the earnest curate or 
missionary. 

If, however, Tito Speaks sheds little new light on 
the character and career of its subject, its account of 
the famous quarrel which led to Tito’s excommunication 
from the Stalinist Elect is decidedly interesting and 
informative. This episode is of éutstanding import- 
ance, not only because of the large consequences which 
have flowed from it in relation to the Cold War situation 
but also because of the manner in which it illustrates 
relations between the Kremlin and the satellite govern- 
ments. The picture which emerges of Stalin summon- 
ing his vice-regents to Moscow, and flattering or rebuking 
them according to the exigencies of the moment, is 
quite fascinating. His rough, impish humour (in its 
(different context, oddly reminiscent of Lord Beaver- 
brook’s) is excellently conveyed—as when, on being 
informed by the Yugoslav Foreign Minister, Kardelj, 
that another Yugoslav, Dr. Smotrov, was dead, he 
remarked; “ Did he drink too much, perhaps? Surgeons 
like drinking, you know.” 

There is a natural tendency to suppose that behind 
the Iron Curtain plans are carefully made and relent- 
lessly implemented. The same assumptions were made 
about the Nazis. Only after their defeat was it learned 
that they operated in an even greater muddle than we 
did ourselves. Stalin likewise would appear to have 
made every possible mistake and misjudgment in 
dealing with the Yugoslavs. For instance, it was 
scarcely prudent, in explaining why the Soviet Govern- 
ment had supported Italy's claims for her former 
colonies, to remark: “ Emperors, when unable to agree 
on the division of their spoils, used to give the disputed 
territory to the weakest feudal lord,” who, Stalin 
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added, “‘was usually a foreigner, so the emperors 
overthrew him with all the 
became a nuisance.” 


greater ease when he 
From the point of view of the 
satellite countries, to whose delegates the observation 
was addressed, it was not very encouraging. They are 
unlikely, too, to have been cheered by the following 
exchange on the subject of Benelux, when it was cited 
by Kardelj as an example of the kind of customs union 
which, to Stalin’s great displeasure, had been mooted 
in Eastern Europe : 

STALIN. 

KARDELJ. 

STALIN. 

KARDELJ. 

STauin. No. 

KARDELJ. Yes, the Netherlands are in. 
name of Benelux. 
and Luxembourg. 

STALIN (very angry). 


Benelux, that’s nothing. 

There is Belgium, there is Luxembourg. 
And nobody else. 

There is the Netherlands. 


Look at the 
It means, Belgium, Netherlands 


When I say ‘no,’ it means No. 

Such exchanges ring true. They fit in with all 
that is known of the ways of the Soviet dictator. In 
any case, there is the correspondence between Moscow 
and Belgrade just before the rupture which has already 
been published and cannot now be falsified on either 
side. This correspondence, indeed, provides one of the 
basic documents of the Cold War. The Kremlin’s 
peremptory tone, the respectful, almost apologetic, 
presentation of grievances by the Yugoslavs, the 
arbitrary summonses to Moscow and the hurried 
response to them, all serve to convey what being a 
satellite is like. It is in a way comforting to learn 
that a particular source of trouble was the high pay 
Soviet officers and technical advisers 
receiving by comparison with the locals. 
come across that sort of difficulty. 


insisted on 
We have all 


Tito, however, was more concerned with survival 
than with any of these subjects of controversy when he 
refused to attend the meeting of the Cominform at 
which he knew he would, at the very least, have to beat 
his breast in an act of public penitence. 


His prudence 
has been amply justified. 


Of those who did attend 
the meeting in question not one is now alive and in 
favour. To attempt to argue that Tito revolted against 
the barbarities of the Soviet régime is a forlorn enter- 
prise. He knew all about them long before he fell out 
of favour himself. Nov is it plausible to suggest that 
Tito reacted as a Yugoslav patriot when he realized 


that Soviet imperialism was as greedy and oppressive 
as Tsarist imperialism had been in its day. 
formance during the period of the Nazi-Soviet Pact was 
scarcely compatible with strong patriotic proclivities. 
What he did see very clearly, and correctly, was that 
if he bowed to the Kremlin’s demands he was finished— 
in the most literal sense. 


His per- 


Like the Abbé Sieyés, he 
decided to remain alive, and his subsequent policy, 
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both in relation to Russia and to the Western Powers, 
has followed logically from that decision. The pity 
is that in the West there is a tendency to justify taking 
full advantage of this situation by asserting, and even 
believing, that Tito’s régime is enlightened and humane 
rather than oppressive and cruel. There are even a 
few strays, like Mr. Zilliacus, from former adulators of 
the Soviet régime who bid fair to make themselves as 
foolish in Belgrade as once they did in Moscow. If 
human beings could be persuaded not to produce moral 
justifications for the pursuit of their legitimate interests 
they would be saved much of the woe which falls 
upon them. Matcotm MUGGERIDGE 


The Rescue of Miss Barrett 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Dorothy Hewlett. Cassell, 25/- 

DWARD FITZGERALD, told of Mrs. Browning’s 

death, exclaimed ‘“‘No more Aurora Leighs, thank 
God!” It was no doubt a harsh judgment, but we 
cannot be expected to recapture the thrill which the 
eager feminism of this formidable poem held for the 
Victorians. For most of us Mrs. Browning’s claim to 
be a major poet must depend neither on it nor on 
the Italian polemics, but on the beautiful series of love 
sonnets so closely reflecting the lasting enchantment 
of her marriage. The more we read about the 
Brownings the more we feel that if we had come across 
their story in a novel we might have condemned it as 
too contrived. 

Its beginnings strained even the exceptional 
patience which Browning was to show throughout the 
whole chapter, for Elizabeth was as much a prisoner to 
her health as to her pathologically possessive father. 
I thought we knew all about him, but in Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning Miss Dorothy Hewlett rejects as 
deliberate falsification for dramatic purposes his treat- 
ment in “a certain play”—which I take to be “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Strect ’—and is strangely anxious 
for us to think well of him. This is by no means easy. 
It is true that while his children were young he was 
on affectionate terms with them, playing games and 
even dressing up for their amusement as the Grand 
Mufti, but his behaviour to them when they grew up 
was made no lighter by his insufferable conviction 
that his tyranny had divine backing. When Miss 
Hewlett, with to me incomprehensible charity, would 
have us believe he was only an “extreme type of 
kindly, arbitrary old-fashioned parent,” ‘‘extreme” 
seems the operative word. Marriage was a forbidden 
subject in this unnatural home. No guests but Mr. 
Barrett’s could come to dinner. Although Elizabeth’s 
life appeared to depend on a change of climate, he 
refused to let her go, threatening the awful weapon 
of his heaviest displeasure. And five years after the 
elopement which brought her so much happiness 
(‘my daughter should have been thinking of another 
world”), he returned all her pleading letters unopened. 
His morbidly sanctimonious relish in the belief that 
iliness had safely caged her is something altogether too 
ugly to be forgotten in talk of old-fashioned parents 


In other respects also this biography might have 
been sharper. Miss Hewlett’s approach to Elizabeth's 
work is too reverent to be really critical; the long slabs 
which she quotes from it are without sufficiently 
effective summing-up. There is too much detailed 
explanation of the tortuous politics of the struggle for 
Italian freedom which fired Elizabeth, and not enough 
satire for her foibles. Miss Hewlett has a gentle 
humour, but it is rather a solemn book, and Elizabeth 
never quite comes out of it in the round. At the same 
time Miss Hewlett’s patient exploration does give us 
a clear idea of Elizabeth's development from an 
incredibly learned child to a European figure, as well 
as many fascinating glimpses of the Victorian literary 
scene. From the airtight bedroom in Wimpole Street 
a busy two-way correspondence was kept up not only 
with Miss Mitford but with all sorts of distinguished 
people, and after the escape the Brownings numbered 
most of the lions among their friends, meeting them 
abroad or during rare visits to London. We find a 
momentous account of George Sand sitting, surrounded 
by young men, “at a corner of the fire, and warming 
her feet quietly, in a general silence of the most profound 
deference.” And if we need a reminder of the adjust- 
ments necessary in trying to put ourselves in the 
place of even so courageous a Victorian as Elizabeth, 
we have it in the rider which accompanied her praise 
of the French novelists—‘‘We cannot wish them to 
be popular in England, for obvious reasons.” 

Eric Keown 


Jefferson Selleck. Carl Jonas, Cape, 15/- 

It was a good idea to write a short history of our 
own times as a plain man’s twentieth-century blues, and 
the first quarter of these fictional memoirs (apparently 


dictated to a tape-recorder) makes an interesting and 








What's this blessed dog doing on my chair?’ 
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evocative scrapbook. There is racy comment on World 
War One (“How you gonna keep ’em down on the 
farm after they’ve seen Paree?”), on the Depression, 
Herbert Hoover and Franklin Roosevelt (‘“‘I hate 
wah,’ he said again and again and again, but who, I 
ask you, was foremost in dragging us on towards Pearl 
Harbour?’’); there is first-hand detail of the manu- 
facture of bathtub gin and a delightful story about the 
last night of Prohibition. But Mr. Jonas doesn’t 
manage to keep it up. In spite of his membership of 
the Elks, Lions, Masons, Rotary, Legion, Athletic Club, 
and the Carpe Diem businessmen’s club, Jefferson 
Selleck is no Babbitt. He becomes a bore, and the 
reader (this one anyway) pursues his career only to 
curse the invention of the tape-recorder. A. B. H. 


The Pseudo-Arnolfini Portrait. 
Chatto and Windus, 10/6 


Maurice W. Brockwell. 

This is an exciting, diverting, elaborately detailed 
research in a narrowed field and an awful example to 
historians, experts and critics who accept conjectures 
for facts and hand them on not without embroideries. 
Our author is concerned to prove with an almost angry 
zeal, and certainly with impressive documentation, 
that our National Gallery Van Eyck bought in 1842 
under title “A Flemish Gentleman and Lady” and 
retitled in 1862 ‘‘The Marriage of Giovanni Arnolfini 
and Giovanna Cenani” represents, in fact, Jan van 
Eyck and his wife Margaret. There was an Arnolfini 
double portrait of similar composition and of the same 
size (odd; but one’s doubts are duly resolved) in the 
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collection of Margaret of Austria. It was taken by 
her to Spain (c. 1500) and later disappeared in a palace 
fire. Incidentally Mr. Brockwell accepts the thesis of 
Emile Enders that the famous ‘Hubertus major quo 
nemo repertus” never even existed! Which certainly 
adds to the fun. 2. @, 


The Mountains Remain. Hanama Tasaki. Gollancz, 13/6 


Two stories with the same hero could hardly be 
more different in atmosphere than ‘‘ Long the Imperial 
Way,” that terrible exposure of the customs of a 
conquering Japanese army, and 7'he Mountains Remain, 
which exhibits a defeated country in the throes of 
rebirth. As a documentary Mr. Tasaki’s second novel 
is as interesting as his first, but it is for the delicacy 
of its character-drawing and the moving quality of the 
drama it unfolds that it claims our admiration. Four 
young people are chiefly involved—Takeo the ex-soldier 
(a farmer now), his geisha sister, and the son and 
daughter of an aristocratic house, brought by the 
social upheaval into a mutual relationship which, 
precarious still, would of old have been unthinkable. 
The two girls in particular are beautifully imagined, 
and the enthusiasms and agonies, the hesitations and 
bewilderments of youth are scrutinized with a poetic 
sympathy which almost tempts one to predicate that 
Japan has found her Turgeney. F. B. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Easter Party. V. Sackville-West. Michael Joseph, 
10/6. A lightweight, not at all on the scale of The Edwardians 
or All Passion Spent: a handful of characters at a country-house 
party, most of them extras in the drama of Sir Walter Mortibois, 
his adoring but frustrated wife, and his idolized Alsatian dog. 
When the party is over the emotional situation is transformed ; 
a little too easily perhaps? 
with the usual distinction. 

Arctic Solitudes. Admiral Lord Mountevans. Lwutter- 
worth Press, 12/6. Abandoning for the time being the Antarctic 
wastes which have claimed his devotion, Admiral Lord Mount- 
evans here tells the story of North Polar voyagings, from the 
time of Leif the Lucky and other early Norse explorers to the 
tragic episode of Inspector Fitzgerald's R.N.W.M.P. patrol in 
1910-11, including some highly interesting chapters on the 
Eskimos and their way of life. 

The Time of the Assassins, Godfrey Blunden. Cape, 
15/-. An absorbing, realistic and substantially true novel of 
life in Kharkov in 1941-2 under German occupation, by a war 
correspondent who subsequently entered the Ukrainian capital 
with the Red Armies. Mr. Blunden, by revealing the alarming 
identity of outlook between the fanatical Bolshevik Fomin 
and the fanatical 8.8. Obergruppenfihrer Rauch, has written 
a tract for these times. 

Chalk in My Hair. “‘ Balaam.” Benn, 10/6. Even teaching, 
it seems, is something of a racket. This brightly-written though 
sketchy account of the schoolmaster’s life gives us the lowdown 
on such matters as reports, inspections, morning 
assemblies, marks, detentions and corporal punishment. It 
will win few recruits to the profession, and in the hands of one 
of Giles’s little horrors it might be positively dangerous. 

Giant. Edna Ferber. Gollancz, 12/6. An enjoyable and 
revealing yarn about Texans and Texas, the modern Brob- 
dingnag, where everything is stupendous, fabulous and colossal. 
A clever love story is threaded into this social study of a 
country’s growing pains and the result is a very good, but not 
quite colossal, novel. 

Vanity Row. W. R. Burnett. Macdonald, 9/6. Brisk, 
absorbing story of a hard young police captain in a mid-western 
city who falls for the statuesque beauty (her power is brilliantly 
suggested) he is supposed, for the sake of the local politicians, 
to convict of murder. Could be filmed almost as it stands, 
and probably will be. 


But the atmosphere is conveyed 


school 
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“Not only have they got the money, they've the transport, too!” 


SHAN’T be well-dressed thisyear. 
As the Americans say, crisply if in 
defiance of parsing, the hell with it. 
I’m too old now. At seventeen you 
fall in love quite madly with ties of 
a tender blue; at twenty-five you 
get it rather badly with the double- 
breasted waistcoat; at thirty-four 
you're in the Air Force hoping, 
despite world chaos, to find a bat- 
man who can polish a buckle with- 
out getting the stuff all over the 
belt. But when you reach my age 
the well-dressed man has had it. 
This has been coming on for 
some time, I realize that. Among 
the many factors which have been 
inexorably at work are the hat whose 
brim curls in what is subtly but 
clearly the wrong way; the silk 
muffler which stealthily unfastens 
itself as I enter my hostess’s garden 
and, pinned mysteriously by one 
end at the back of the neck, dangles 
the other to the knees; the double- 


FOP’S FAREWELL 


breasted dinner-jacket which re- 
mains largely bunched round my 
waist as I rise to dance; the hacking- 
jacket whose rear flaps are obsessed 
with the idea of entering the hip- 
pocket whenever anything else does ; 
the—— 

However. What has chiefly, or 
perhaps merely decisively, made me 
a renegade from the world of 
fashion is the collar-stiffener. There 
was a time when the only recognized 
collar-stiffener was starch. Happy 
days, those. Now, the stiffening of 
collars is an operation removed from 
the sphere of the shirtmaker and 
launderer into that of the scientist 
and engineer. What was once a 
harmless strip of shaped fabric has 
become a strutted and buttressed 
monster; its components, if they 
are not exploiting their protective 
colouring to lie unseen at the bottom 
of the bath, can drive a man mad 
before breakfast. The newest of 
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these horrors is the oblique parallelo- 
gram which unfailingly gets itself 
into the collar-point in reverse, 
throwing up a small triangle of 
unstiffened material like the corner 
of a badly made paper hat, and then 
resists removal by wedging its upper 
end in a concealed selvedge. Even 
the simpler form, an extension—a 
reduction, rather—of the old corset- 
bone principle, gets over-long and 
must be cut down with nail-scissors, 
thus acquiring a poniard quality 
enabling it to pierce its poplin 
tunnel and fall with a light tap on 
to the agenda of a heads of depart- 
ments meeting ... Or over-short, 
not to be reclaimed even with eye- 
brow-tweezers, and ‘ater going to 
the laundry for pulping. What of 
the ‘“permanent”’ device, two legs 
with a spring, toggle, escapement 
and so forth, reputed to guarantee 
immaculacy in collars of all styles, 
but in practice more likely to hang 





all day with one leg exposed until 
pointed out by a stranger on the 
evening train? 

It is time, I think, that man 
returned to the honest, rustic collar- 
band and stud. This would do away 
not only with collars but with ties 
too. And not before time. 

With painful slowness, the well- 
dressed man learns that he has only 
two kinds of tie: those that tie at the 
first attempt with an exquisite 
knot of perfect inverted-cone shape, 
but—having been chosen by wealthy 
auntsin Basingstoke—are of unthink- 
able design and hue; and those of un- 
exceptionably tasteful plain pastel 
shades, acquired by the half-dozen 
in moments of rare and impulsive 
excess, whose knots model them- 
selves on the freak potato. 

It is possible, I grant, with early 
rising, a calm mind, no breakfast 
and three missed trains, to wrench 
and pummel one of the tasteful ties 
into a shape just good enough to be 
found dead in . . . but only if the 
finished work is viewed through half- 
closed eyes from a point as far re- 
moved from the mirror as the size 
of the bedroom permits: then the 
wrinkled bulges remain mercifully 
unseen, and it is possible, by the 
exercise of dynamic self-deception, 
to pretend that the tie’s narrow end, 
back to front, is not already making 
its first sly advance to a forward 
position. But it is not satisfactory. 
‘there follows a day of unremitting 





struggle, fingering, tugging, savage 
under-tucking, and repeated con- 
traction of the stomach muscles 
while the broad end, darting from 
under the waistcoat, is seized and 
thrust in the top of the trousers. 

The bow-tie——but no. 

This year, at last, I am abandon- 
ing the battle of the exposed shirt 
cuff. This, as I learnt long ago, is 
one of the hallmarks of the well- 
dressed man, and I have striven 
after it since my late school days. 
I am sounding the retreat now. Let 
the well-dressed man have his hall- 
mark. I don’t want it. Not any 
more. 

The thing is simple enough in 


theory. Your shirt sleeves are half 


an inch longer than your jacket 
sleeves, that’s all. In the past I have 
always taken pains to explain this 
to shirt salesmen. Our business has 
been conducted on this understand- 
ing from the first, and when I put 
on the shirt—which is as soon as | 
have reached home, cut the string, 
ripped off the brown paper, torn 
away the inner transparent bag, 
removed several sheets of stout but 
poor quality cardboard and plucked 
out (as it later emerges) all the pins 
but two—I stand for some minutes 
before the mirror admiring the 
half-inch of shirt cuff gleaming at 
each wrist. I throw out my arms 
and say “Mr. Chairman, ladies and 
gentlemen, it is indeed a valued 
privilege to...” But by this time 
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the cuffs have gone. I get them back 
and hang on to them. ‘When the 
last speaker,” 1 continue, with 
clenched fists, ““made his reference 
to...” One of them frees itself and 
vanishes. Getting it back, I lose the 
other. It is hopeless. When I go 
downstairs to supper I tread 
cautiously, knowing that if I stagger 
I shall have to take the weight on 
my elbows, for at all costs I must 
hang on to my cuffs long enough to 
exhibit them in the dining-room. 
This I just achieve. Then, a mouth- 
ful of soup—bang goes the right 
cuff; a morsel of bread 
the left. 

This year | am wearing my shirt 
sleeves rolled up. Cut off, even, I 
haven’t decided yet. My ties will 
be tied in reef knots. I just don’t 
care. My collar-points can curl up 
like chrysanthemums. Let them. 
And whoever said that the well- 
dressed man is the man who looks 
as if he never gave a thought 
to his appearance can call at my 
address any time and see how wrong 
he was. 


bang goes 


J. B. Booturoyp 


& & 


Diamond Cut Diamond 


‘Several farms on his route have as 
many as 2,000 sheep and keeping them in 
touch with the various Ministries has 
become an important matter since the 
beginning of the last war.’’ 

Liverpool Evening Express 
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Which of these do you need to start you on the 
AGA way of life? 


COOKER 
& BOILER 











OPEN FIRE : 


BOILER 








Aga gives more leisure to the lady of 
the house. No fire to lay and light 
each morning (the fire never goes out). 


¢ eaceeversorNlg fumes, no clinker, no soot or 


flying ash—and above all, no bother. 


EVERY AGA COOKER HAS 


* Roasting oven big enough to do justice to 
a 20 Ib. turkey 

* Simmering Oven (same size) for over- 
night cooking and to keep hot meals hot for 
hours without drying them up 

* Boiling plate (big enough for three 8-pint 
pans) that boils water at a pint a minute— 
also grills, fries and toasts 

* Simmering plate (same size) that won't 
even let milk boil over 

* Thermostat to keep everything at exactly 


Wl \\M].eeeeesesceee the right temperature—no dampers, no 


coaxing, no fuss 

* A ten-year guarantee 

* Really generous Hire-Purchase: up to 
five years for cookers, up to two years for 
boilers : and no Purchase Tax to pay! 


And it costs next to nothing to run. 


BOILER 





) BOILER 











Every AGAMATIC Boiler 


* gives hot water 24 hours a day 

* Has trouble-free thermostat control : ne 
tantrums, no adjustments, no dampers to 
fumble with 


* and real fuel-economy 





Now, Madam; there’s a 
perfect fit for your home 
here :— 


Average Size. No Central Heating. The Aga 
CB might have been specially made for you. 
Simmering oven, Roasting oven, Boiling 
plate and Simmering Plate—and, from the 
Same small fire, hot water all day long. 
Guaranteed maximum fuel consumption— 
34 tons a year. Total running cost—about 
I/- a day. Cat 1 


with some central heating. 
Cook with an Aga ‘ C ’—Simmering Oven, 
Roasting Oven, Boiling Plate and Simmer- 
ing Plate—and a guarantee that it won't 
burn more than 23 tons of fuel a year. Heat 
water with the Agamatic * C ’—the boiler 
that never goes out, never needs adjusting, 
and never makes a nuisance of itself. 
Cat 2&6 


Average Size, with big sociable kitchen. 
An open fire and plenty of hot water with 
the Aga Open Fire boiler (just shut it up in 
summer). Superlative cooking with the 
Aga *‘C’—any time of the day or night. 
24-hour service, and it cannot burn more 
than 24 tons of fuel a year. Cat2&4 


Average Size, but no running water! 
Never fear. The Aga Model * C’ with side- 
tank has not only the standard Roasting and 
Simmering Ovens, Boiling and Simmering 
hotplates, but a big built-in side-tank with 
seventeen gallons of really hot water always 
on tap. Cat 5 


Average Size, no boiler needed. Cook like 
an angel with the Aga ‘C’. Thermostat 
control. Tiny fuel bill—it cannot burn more 
than 2} tons of fuel a year, costs only a few 
pence a day to run. Cat 2 


Bigger than Average, no boiler ne ded. 
A Cook’s Tour de force is a matter of 
course with the Aga ‘E’. Four Ovens— 
Roasting and Simmering, Baking and 
Warming. Simmering Plate, Boiling Plate, 
and big oblong warming plate. Cannot, 
possibiy, burn more than 3 tons of fuel a 
year. Cat 3 


Bigger than Average, kitchen to be sat in. 
The warmth of a cheery open fire with the 
Aga Open Fire Boiler. (And lots of hot 
water in the tank). Beside it proudly stands 
the Aga ‘ E’—the perfect cooking machine 
that will do the whole Sunday dinner while 
you're at Church. 


Bigger than Average, some central heating. 
Beside the fine and large 4-oven Aga‘ E’, 
the Agamatic * C’ boiier. All the hot water 
you want, whenever you want it, and as hot 
as you can stand it. Cat 6 &3 
A slight case of boiler trouble. (Slight, 
indeed !) The Agamatic is a boiler that looks 
after itself. It’s a boiler that never goes out; 
get one—and you'll live happily ever ng 


(Cat, of course, is short for Category) 


NOW THEN! Wouldn't you like to know a little more about one or all 
of these? There are some very interesting books you ought to have. 


Please write to: 


The words “* Aga”’ and “ Agamatic ™ are 
registered trade marks of Aga Heat Limited 


AGA HEAT LIMITED 2/4 ORCHARD HOUSE, ORCHARD STREET, LONDO. /, W.1 








If anything can keep him off the golf course 

long enough to help dry up, it’s a gay Old Bleach 
pure linen cloth. Equip yourself with the new 
heavier weight kitchen cloths as well as the original 
rainbow-striped glass cloths. Both ready for use 


soft and absorbent without previous washing. 


OLD BLEACH ready to dry 


kitchen and glass cloths 


OLD BLEACH LINEN CO LTD RANDALSTOWN N,. IRELAND 


“fitted carpeting Sau your heme 


Close fitted Downshire Carpeting makes all the difference 
It is easy to lay, easy to cut and easy to clean—needs no 
underfelt, sewing or binding. Downshire rubber-backed 
carpeting lies flat and excludes draughts. Lovely to look at 
and wears extremely well. !n 14 attractive colours. A full 
range of samples will be sent to you with pleasure. 


IN 14 LOVELY COLOURS 


9/11 per yd. (18” wide) 
19/10 per yd. (36” wide) 
CARRIAGE FREE 


t4/il per yd (27" wide 
29/6 per yd. (54” wide) 
Send |/- for Samples (returnable) 


ly. “Oy obvi 
Close Carpeting 


PETER SHEPHERD & CO. LIMITED oot. 338, nencing, ners 
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BAD NERVES? 








How a course of 
SANATOGEN restores you to 
abounding good health 


bs JR POOR HEALTH and “touchy” nerves, especially on today’s 
diet, may well originate from mild ‘‘cell starving”. Sanatogen 
transforms your health by feeding these ‘“‘starved” cells with 
vital, extra, life-giving protein, plus organic phosphates to tone 


up the nerves — a unique and 
marvellous double tonic ac- 
tion; «unique because only 
Sanatogen can give you this! 


FOR A FEW PENCE A DAY 


Health, vitality, calm nerves 

all can be yours for a few pence 
a day. Sanatogen provides all 
essential proteins combined with 
necessary Organic phosphates and 
jt can be digested even by the 


“weakest system. Of course, your 


full recovery, like refilling a reser- 
voir, demands a little time. But 
Start Sanatogen today. Con- 
tinue it faithfully as prescribed. 
Day by day strength grows, 
nerves get better — until you are 
completely recovered, gloriously 
well and strong again. Get 
Sanatogen for your husband, too 
From 7/3 at all chemists. 


Unique double-tonic 
action—protein plus 
organic phosphates! 





Endorsed by 1000; of doctors 


Thousands of doctors all over 
K the world have endorsed Sana- 

togen over the past 50 years, 
and thankful letters from all over 
the country prove Sanatogen’'s 
value. Mrs. Catherine Evans, 
6 Malmesbury Rd., Liverpool, 
writes: 

“Six months ago I lost my 
husband and I was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. 
weeks of sleepless nights. 
Sanatogen and after two 
could hardly believe it was true. 
1 was really living again.” 


is your complaint here ? 
Physical Exhaustion, Nervous Strain, 
Mental Fatigue, Lack of Energy, 
Nervousness, Lack of Concentration, 
Sleeplessness, Convalescent Weakness. 


Sanatogen is invaluable, too, for 
expectant and nursing mothers; the 
aged; and for nervous and sickly 
children. 

Start a course of Sanatogen today 
and recover vour full health and 
strength 


Sanatogen 


THE PROTEIN NERVE TONIC 


The word ‘Sanatogen’ is a registered trade mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough, Leics. 
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—stepping 


spring 


‘Padua’ and‘ Teramo' are the new-for-spring 


Glove Welts soft toed, soft soled, so supple you 
can double them together in your hand 
‘Brecon’ and ' Chiltern’ go with spring in tweeds, spring 


on the links, spring with the extra 


/ eo pring of Clarks Pussylite Sol 
j 


; 
f 
; 
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— shoes with a sense of occasion 


/ 
Padua: slow, blue or cherry red smooth leather. 65 

Teramo: Amberglow smooth leather. 65/- 
Brecon: Cognac brown, amberglow or flagship blue smooth leath« 
Corrugated Pussylite soles. 65 

Chiltern: Ambergiow or cherry red smooth leathe: 


Corrugated Pussylite soles. 65/- 


Nearest Shop? Writ Clarks Dept. { 2, Street, Somerset — and ask for a style leoflet 





go EMPRESS to Canada 


Who'll be on board? Certain Very Important 

People (whom we mustn't name). . . certain very 

Discriminating People (who always go Empress) . . . and 
certain Very Well Advised People who will be 
discovering for the first time how thoroughly 
Canadian Pacific understand the normal human preference 
for living in the lap of luxury and eating extremely well. 
Ocean-Rail tickets to anywhere in Canada or the U.S.A. 


Regular sailings from Liverpool to Canada. 


PLAYER'S 
N°S3 


[w tra) 


For information your authorised agent or 








Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100) 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 4707), 
LONDON and offices throughout Britain 
and the Continent 


Wuen you are considering the 
choice of an executor it is worth bearing in 
mind that he may not be required to act for 
quite a long time. When the time does come, 
an individual executor could be prevented 

through age, illne:s or other circumstances beyond his control 
from acting as promptly as the dependants would wish. 
The appointment of Lloyds Bank as your executor will 
avoid this difficulty and ensure the quick and efficient 
administration of your estate. If you would like to know 
more about the Bank’s executor and trustee services ask at 
any branch for the booklet describing them. 


Lee LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
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Like every light-sleeping mortgagee, Desmond Toast needs 


a stout, weather-resistant envelope* to wedge the bedroom 


window with. He is easily aroused from dreams of security to 


an awareness that the upper sash, inspired by the mildest of 


breezes, is once again rendering the drum-part from Ravel’s 
delightful Bolero. 

He wishes that he had 

an estate agent with 

him to share this 

musical treat, and to 

A ° | —~ give a considered answer 

“A to the problem : ** If an en- 

velope which last year stopped a 

rattle when folded double must this year be folded in eight, 
when in your view, will the house actually fall down ?” 


He also wishes that Mrs. Toast could contrive to appear less 


There are several features that distinguish River Series from 


unconcerned, as she lies there snoring the first bar and a hall! 
of ‘‘ Friend o’ Mine”. But these are vain yearnings. At three 
in the morning a light-sleeping mortgagee must be firm with 
himself, suppressing the impulse to go on a tour of the down- 
stairs windowsills and discover whether they can in truth be 
removed by the handful, like old sponge-cake, as recently 
alleged by an outspoken window-cleaner. If he is to give ol 
his best tomorrow, continuing his struggle to raise the next 
mortgage interest pay- 

ment, Desmond Toast 

needs sleep. 

That is why he needs a 

stout, weather-resistant 

envelope (if not two) 

to wedge the bedroom 


window with. 


* One of the RIVER SERIES for preference, A nice, strong Tigris Manilla would 
he just the type for Toast, our fictitious householder, 


ordinary envelopes—their smart modern ‘‘ Square Cut”’ 


appearance—all have generous gumming of flaps and 


made from British high-quality papers. Your local Stationer 


or Printer will readily arrange supplies. 


River Series envelopes =: 


THERE ARE OVER 260 different sizes and shapes of Manilla, Cream Laid, 
Air Mail, Cartridge and Parchment envelopes in the ‘River Series’ range. 


PIR. ACPCETON. &. CoO 


CHADWELL HEATH 


wide overlap of seams to provide security—and all are 








wk FREE SAMPLE BINDER 
We shall be delighted to send to professional and business houses 
our newest sample binder of River Series envelopes. Ut will prove 


most helpful in deciding the best for every separate envelope 
requirement, 


ADDRESS 
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BANKS 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


INVESTMENT 
TRUST 
COMPANIES 





The investor can obtain a well- 
diversified interest spread over 
the stocks and shares of these 
financial institutions through the 
medium of the 


Trust Corporation 
| Group of Unit Trusts | 


For full particulars, including 


| 
: Bank Insurance 


fet 





RHEUMATISM 
EASE 


and DISPEL the PAIN 


WITH 


ELLIMAN’S 
———— 


Price 1/10 and 2/10 per bottle everywhere 














prices of Units and their yields, 


Part 





apply through your stock- 4 
broker, banker, solicitor or © 
‘ accountant, or direct to the 

Managers of the Trusts:— 
BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPN, © 
LTD 5 

THIRTY CORNHILL 

LONDON, E.C.3 4 
" tant @ 








WORLD FAMOUS 
HEALTH RAY 


Dua' Purpose Ultra-Violet or Infra-Red | 
ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS will give you a 
wonderful tan, improve your appearance, | 
form vitamins in the tissues and increase 
your vigour and vitality. Suse antiseptic, 

» 


they destroy germs. Pimples, blotchy and 


unhealthy skin yield quickly to their purify- | 


ny 
INFRA-RED RAYS relieve Rheumatism, 


Luumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis, Fibrositis, In- 
fluenza, Colds, Bronchitis, etc, Made a 
Home Use. Safe and easy to use. A.C 


Ultra-Violet & 5 years’ guarantee 
Infra-Red Di P he Mak 
1 amps from rect from the akers 
£3 5 0 Not sold in shops 
° - IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
OVER 650,000 SOLD 


IN THE U.S.A. AND GT. BRITAIN | healthy dog brimming with fun and friski 


TEST THE HEALTH RAY at home 


for 7 days at our expense. If it does | 


not ease your aches and pains or make 
ou feel and look better—your money 
Pack in full 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 


DON'T WAIT! POST COUPON NOW 


. 
i Health Ray Co. Dept. PH. 96 Southampton 


Piease send booklet and FREE TRIAL 
1 OFFER without obligation, 


' Addies 


condition. He'll love the tasty flavour of 
| concentrated liver—a valuable store of 


and pet shops, 10d. and 2/- 


| 
1 Name | 


ZENITH WATCHES 
- hold 




















* 
. 
* " i 
4 i f ; gis 
CA 
£43) J Ulrd y = 
k “ ‘Jj ’ ae | ‘ 
BAS 9 \ * a ip ! 
+ ‘e A . 
- f° 3 ff the timekeeping 
. . 
ss RECORDS 
for 
Wrist (30 mm.) and Pocket Watches 
at 
NEUCHATEL OBSERVATORY 
Switzerland 
Ask your iocal Zenith agent for full par- 
ticulars or write to us for his name 
THE ZENITH WATCH CO. (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. 
119 wht be Holborn, Wicd. shsechende W.C.1 
For sparkling eyes, a lovelier coat, a 










ness, give him Bob Martin's! 
Bob Martin's are enriched with vitamins 
A and B and D to keep your dog in tip-top 


vitamins and mineral elements 
Give your dog Bob Martin's today. He'll 
sit up and beg for more! From chemists 




















Fill up your favourite 
briar with deliberation, 
light up with care and 
then settle down to that 
long, slow, cool smoke 
which calms a troubled 
world, to a full flavour 
and a rich aroma which 
are the answer to all 
your problems... The 
secret is that combina- 
tion of choicest Virginian 
with a large proportion 
of rarest Yenidje (Turk- 
ish) leaf known to the 
discriminating pipe 
smoker as 


Bathkan 
Sobranie 
Smoking 

mata ure 


EU ed 


THE WORLD’S 
GREATEST 
BOOKSHOP 


® * FOR BOOKS: 


All new Books available 
on day of publication. 
Secondhand and rare 
Books on every subject. 
Stock of over three 
million volumes. 


2 


Foyles Record Dept. for 
HMV, Columbia, Parlo- 
phone, Decca Long-Playing 
and all other labels. 


Subscriptions taken for 
British, American and Con- 
tinental magazines ; and we 
havea first-class Postal 
Library. 


We BUY Books, Stamps, Coins. 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


Two minutes from 
Tottenham Court Road Station 


HUUUNUNEUOUOGONOUEEAEONUOUEOEONOULONON0OOEUOOU00000404000068500000600000000000000000HU0UEEREGAOOUOGEOOOOEEOUOOOUUOGEOOOUEEOGGOOUEOEOOOOOOEOAOGUAUEeUEGU ae UAaUEENNAH Ne 


oayyununnvnsnnnnggg00Qg000000000000000U0NHOOHO4G444U4444g4q9Gg8gzg0bggbvOoouovoouououauounonucenengnanovegceegevogeooouduoquouougstseneagggegenaaentt 
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S7— 
MNGHIVER! 


. and shiver and suffer you will at General RS 
Winter’s command, through this and every cold 
season — unless, once and for all, you defeat him with HERMESEAL. 


Defeat him you must, for DRAUGHTS, vicious symptoms of a con- 
stant flow of chilled air through every window and door, still remain 
above all the chief cause of cold and discomfort in both office and 
home. They cost money in heavy wastage of heat and in needless 
consumption of fuel. 


Yet more heat and more comfort escapes unused through the 
roof of your home—to which warmth ever rises but never returns. 

You need shiver and sufferno more! Efficient DRAUGHT-EXCLUSION 
will keep out the cold, hold in the heat—and permanently banish all 
draughts. Effective ROOF-INSULATION will conserve all the heat so 
saved. These are the two modern ways to ensure more warmth from 
less fuel and thus transform winter living at home—the investment 
today which pays! 


Our area surveyor is at your service 


DRAUGHT EXCLUSION AND ROOF INSULATION BY 


> HERMESEAL 


é 


’ means warmer homed 


BRITISH HERMESEAL LIMITED, Head Office: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.! 
Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 (5 lines) 
AND BRANCHES 















Dr. BARNARDO'S | 
HOMES 


Still dependent on 
Voluntary Gifts and Legacies. 
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A WONDERFUL CHANCE TO 


Providing for our family of atout 
7,000 children calls for a deep purse. 


Please help by gift. 


| 0 will help to buy 
™ our children’s food. 
Cheques, etc. (crossed) payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 


Homes,”’ should be sent to 4 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E./. 


[THE MEDICATED 
FOR VOICE 
THROAT & CHEST | 


/ 
rs4 TEASDALE & CO LTD, CARLISLE i 












PASTILLES 









Modernize YOUR TOILET FITTING 





yu were never proud of that crude 
old roll-fitting—it just lingers on. 
Here’s a wonderful opportunity 
to replace it with Jeyes’ Modern 
Hygienic Toilet Fitting, beautifully 
designed in smart, gleaming white 
earthenware. It lasts a lifetime. 
Easy to fix, always tidy and effi- 





Lucozade 


.uCOse 


et 


the spa rk ing — drink 


wu 











ontt! 


FOR YOUNG AND, OLD 


More and more parents every day are discovering that 
Lucozade is invaluable because it replaces lost energy so 
quickly and safely. Moreover, this delicious Glucose 
drink can be absorbed by the most delicate system 
without any difficulty whatever. Every member of the 
family needs Lucozade—especially in times 
of sickness. Get a bottle for your home. 






2 6 plus 3d. bottle deposit (returnable) 
8d plus ad. bottle deposit (returnable) 


Lucozade is used by Doctors and Nurses in 
D Clinics, Hospitals, Nursing Homes and Schools 


royds 69/C 


Indoors or 
out-of-doors 


Plannedto 
provide a 
really comr 
fortable 
sitting 
position 
from which 
the control 
of move- 
mentis 
easily ex- 
ercised., 
CARTER'S 


Self - pro- eat = an on 


pelling : sel 
chairs are Seif-Propelling Chair 
equall Ask for catalogue 4U 


suitable for hospital or home. 





LUCOZADE LTD., GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDX. 


including two packets of 
Jeyes’ interfoided Toilet Pa 


Makers of fine inwalid furnitur. 
for over 100 years. 
125-129, GREAT PORTLAND ST 
Tel: Langham 1049 LONDON, W.! 
By Appointment Invalid Furn 
ture Manufacturers to the late 
King George VI 
W. & T. RESTELL 
Auctioneers of Wines 
Spirits and Cigars 
Stocks in town or country 
| included in Auctions 
throughout the year 


9 UNION COURT, OLD BROAD ST., E.C.2 
Telephone: Londoa Wall 7364 


THE WEBLEY M. Il! AIR RIFLE 


No Ucence required to purchase 


















cient, no straggling paper. Under this | 
special offer you get this handsome | 
fitting (ordinary price 12/6) for only 
7/6, including two big-value packets 
of Jeyes’ Interfolded Toilet Paper. 
it’s a bargain too good to miss. Ask } 
your dealer the very next time you're | 














out shopping! 









Rats and similar 


* | for use on enclosed 
| premises. 
vermin can be destroyed 


| 
| 
HYGIENIC TOILET FITTING AND TOILET PAPER | 







by this extremely accurate and power 

ful Air Rifle. Ideal for Target Practice 
Write for descriptive folder 

WESLEY & SOOTT LTO... 174 WEAman aT Site inanaw ‘ 
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RATTRAY’S 
(OLD GOWRIE) 
Sa a: 
TOBACCO 


is the authentic heir to a 
great tradition. Compact 
of pure Virginian leaf 

judiciously selected, pat 
iently matured, prepared 
and pressed in the old- 
fashioned manner — Old 
Gowrie is dedicated to the 
smoker whose devotion to 
Virginian tobacco will not 
allow the influence of 
Eastern leaf. For nearly 
a century we have treasur- 
ed the generous tributes 
of such exacting critics. 
Craftsmanship knows no 
richer reward than the ap- 
preciation of connoisseurs 

















piheed bdr da dali 
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A customer writes from Lincs— 

“1 would like to take this 
oppertunity of thanking you for your 
excellent tobaccos and for your 
superb service.” 







To be obtained 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 


PERTH, 







SCOTLAND 


Price Ld Ib., Post Paid. Send 196 
for sample quarter-Ib. tin, Post Free 































































Yio FAMOUS 
PRIZEWINNER 
COLLECTIONS 


THE CORONATION COLLECTION 
21 packets of assorted 

hardy annuals to flower inn yf. 
Coronation Year 

THE FAMOUS ‘V’ COLLECTION 

24 packets of assorted seeds 

to provide an abundance lg 
excellent quality vegetables 


THE COMPLETE GARDEN 
COLLECTION 


The ‘ V* collection (above) 
with 12 big packets of hardy 0 . 
annual flower seeds 


ALL POST FREE 9 




























































Caulalogin 


on request 


DEPT, PH “™~* 
RYDERS' SEEDS, ST. ALBANS 





















| Perfection 


We Belling 
| Streamline Electric Cooker is the 


believe that the 


finest in the world. Beautiful in 


appearance and perfect in per- 





formance it is in a class by itself. 
In operation it is almost entirely 
automatic, the extra large oven 
and all boiling plates maintaining 
|}, any desired heat. The oven is 
||| floodlit when the door is open, 
}}) and cooking can be watched 
||| through the inner glass door 
|| without any loss of heat or any 
chance of spoiling food. Available 
through any Electrical Shop or 
||) Showroom at £49.10.0 On wheels 
| for easy moving 55/- extra. 






































































| 
| Manufacturers of Electrical Appliances of Distinction since 1912 
i BELLING & COMPANY LTD., BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD 

















‘PALMER MANN & CO. LTD., 





QUALITY SALT 
in the 
QUALITY TIN 


CRC 128 


Jolly Good Salt 


SANDBACH, CHESHIRE! 


~ we: Reed eee 
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|\So they sent for 
the RSPGA... 





















A dog trembled on a ledge, 300 feei 
above the wrinkled sea, on Beachy Head. 
So they sent for the R.S.P.C.A. During 
his rescue ordeal the R.S.P.C.A, In- 
spector crashed against the cliff-face 

crawled into a cave which fell in, 
knocking him out . . . lost consciousness 
again on the fina! haul to the cliff-top. .. 
woke to find the delighted dog licking 
his face 








Danger and antagonism are part of 
the daily lives of R.S.P.C.A. men in 
their devoted service to animals. 
More such men are needed NOW. 
Please help to increase their num- 
bers by sending a donation or keep- 
ing a collecting box. Write today 
to:—The Chief Secretary, R.S.P.C.A. 
a P.) 105, Jermyn Street, London 
S.W.1. 





Remember the 


RSPCA 








Samous for fine Quality 










with the delicious 
tenderised peel 


‘ont wa 
enirisn 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 
GUaARanTtes 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS by 


Crosbir 





pee oe , 


ADDED PRESERVATIVE OR COLOURING Matton 
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Take ENO’S 
— it settles 
the stomach 





Pleasant, refreshing ENO’S “ Fruit 
Salt” is the gentle corrective most of 
us need to keep the system regular. 
ENO’S is particularly suitable for 
children—and for anyone with a 
delicate <tomach. 


ENO’S will safely relieve over-acidity, a 
most frequent cause of indigestion, heart- 
burn and flatulence. “ Fruit Salt” is 
soothing and settling to the stomach upset 
by unsuitable food or drink. 


A dash of ENO’S “Fruit Salt” at any 
time of day makes a sparkling, invigorating 
health-drink. To feel better — and look 
better — keep fit, fresh and regular with 
your ENO’S. 


Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ 


THE GENTLE ANTACID LAXATIVE 
2/6d. Regular Size—Family Size (double the quantity) 4/6d. 





The words “ ENO", “ ENO’S"’ and “ FRUIT SALT” are registered Trade Marks. 


do you 


take cold... 2B; = 


or do you 


take CROOKES! 


e e 


ag 


Pine 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 


Thestronger capsulefor greater protection 
Rich in ‘ protective’ Vitamin A and 
‘sunshine’ Vitamin D 


/ 6 
FROM CHEMISTS ONLY + 25 FOR 2/6, 100 FOR 8/ 


The World and the ‘General 


In every quarter of the globe will customs and languages are alike in 


be found offices or agencies of the recognising that by insuring with 


General’, the company that has the ‘General’ they will be in safe 


; | es 
built up its world-wide reputation | hands. That is why the ‘General 


upon good service, expert advice, has become one of the le ading 


and the promptand generous settle- | dollar earning companies in British 


ment of claims. People with varied Insurance. 


’ 
General ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTO 


General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 
General Buildings, Aldwych, WC2 


wot 
6S 
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e——__- 
MOTOLUXE FOOT-MUFFS 


All Weather Luxury 


lravelling by car, and on all out-of-doors 
occasions, you can enjoy easy comfort y, V4 
and look your best in ‘Motoluxe’. In ad) 
addition to the famous ‘ Motoluxe’ / 
Coats, Travelling Rugs, and Foot Muffs, A" 
you may treat yourself to extra luxury “)eOX 
witha ‘Motoluxe’ Hat, and Mitts tomatch; 0s 
in any of these fine quality fur fabrics. Re-* 5 
member, there are‘ Motoluxe’ Coats for men too! — “< 

Write for the name of your nearest supplier. 
EE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen Street Works, 
4 Regina Street, London, N.W.1. 1848— Fstablished over 100 years- 


MOTOLUXE 


t of COATS 


L 
5 1952 
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--. there is something fundamental 
about a forge 


It is not without significance 
that the commonest British 
name is ‘Smith’! There is 
something down-to-earth about 
a smith, and  Doncasters’ 

— | business is a bedrock, a_ basic 
Wooden Tubes | business. 


ee ‘ As long as there are engin- 
OODEN TUBES made from tree eers, there will be a need for firms such as Doncasters 
trunks were used by the Romans for 


of Sheffield. From their earliest beginnings in 1778, 
conveying water. > ° . ° 3 “eet ch; 
oe five generations of craftsmen of individuality and char- 
I'he trunks were hollowed out to the required sala dell eae <tenemeion Sine waite wits cheek ook He 
diameter by hand or by being pressed aguinst a i 9 SRG yes, Inegrny, Bave . . ‘ 
gouge fixed to the axle of a water wheel. They alloys. : 
were coupled together by forcing them on to a Doncasters forge and treat bars of tool and other hard 
wrought iron ring, the edges of which were and tough steels; they shape general forgings under power- 
tapered on each side to a chisel point. ful hammers; each year make hundreds of thousands of 
Tubes have been developed since Roman intricate drop forgings and valve stampings for diesels 
times for far wider purposes than were then and automobiles; they are of the very few people in the 


envisaged and steel tubes are now indispensable world who make hardened steel rolls. 
to modern civilisation. 


ere 








DONCASTERS <> 


/\/ TUBE WORKS I'® | 1778 DD 


a 




















ee DANIEL DONCASTER & SONS LIMITED - SHEFFIELD 
For steel tubes and steel tube fabrication FORGINGS + DROP FORGINGS + HARDENED STEEL ROLLS + HEAT TREATMENT 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS: GREAT BRIDGE, TIPTON, STAFFS. 
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“But there's very little 
SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


difference between inks, ® NT 
is there?’ \@ Py gort A 91° per 
Hl \ OW 2/o 





annum 
‘Up to a point. But beyond that point WO Hi Income Tax paid by the Society 


Stephen's Radiant Fountain Pen Ink does have an edge. | m i Equal to £4. 15.3 per cent to investors 


subject.to income tax at the standard rate 

You'll find that Stephen’s is the best ink for your pen. That's The curvent rete off interest on share accounts is 23%, 

because it's micro-filtered to make clogging impossible. It is i} and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

; paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

the smoothest-flowing, cleanest ink you can buy. holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

‘You'll like the clever tilt-wipe collar they've introduced } National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
- - Society's Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
securely so that you get the last drop. It is lined with blot- 


aA “aie aes ‘nA ABBEY NATIONAL 
ing paper for wiping your pen clean after filling. Pau 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


| | i |, MEAD OFFICE: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 
Stevhens RADIANT \ Hi | For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
MICRO-FILTEREDINK aj HI 
for your fountain pen — vel’ | | i! i mail th 
AVAILABLE IN BLUE-BLACK (Permanent) , | HA | i Il il ih H i Hil 
RADIANT BLUE (Washable), SCARLET & GREEN 


on their new bottle, as well. The collar tilts the bottle 


\ i H 
ii Mh 


HHI i 
> ie A PATHE ill Wii i | 
2} oz. bottle 1/2d at better stationers and stores 2 | Ai HHH Hil iil | Hi willl i i i Wil Mi Hill 
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FERODO 


THE ANTI-FADE 
BRAKE LININGS 














CONTROL — 


Motor cars, if driven in a certain way, sometimes get a little hot 
under the brake drums. Quite often to the tune of 300° centi- 
grade! Spare a thought then, for the brake linings which 
continue to be pressed, quite deliberately, against such spiteful 
heat. It’s easy to understand why linings, under such conditions 
sometimes fade or lose efficiency. Ferodo Limited, who are 
always researching into this and testing that, produce anti-fade 
brake linings that will give you more efficient braking . . . you'll 
find you have greater control of your car whatever the driving 
conditions, which means increased safety for you and your 
passengers. Your guarantee that genuine Ferodo anti-fade linings 
have been fitted is the orange and black label which the garage will 
attach to your steering wheel after a re-line. 


Have you noticed that you have 
to pres your brake pedal further 
down just lately? If so, you'll be 
wise to have your brakes checked 
at your local garage displaying 
this sign. When a re-line is 
necessary—insist on 


FERODO 


BRAKE LININGS 


FFRODO LIMITED * CHAPEL-EN-LE-PRITH 4 Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 





| blocks lift up to 10 tons. 


These facts are published to show what 
British organising skill can achieve in spite of difficulties 


It can be done 


When United States Air Force engineers undertook the ex- 
tension of an airfield in England for use by jet aircraft, a 
British firm was selected by the Air Ministry to be responsible 
for the purchase and supply of materials. The demand was 
immediate. 

First instructions were received 

on April 7th 1952. Within 

eight days—which included the 
Easter ho\iday — materials started 
arriving at the site. 

Exactly a month later when the 


last square yard of surfacing 
was laid, 80,000 tons of 
materials had been delivered. 
Next day the Thunderjets 
flew in from Iceland. 

The same organisation has 
co-operated with American 
engineers in a number of 
similar works, besides its other 
contributions in building and 
civil engineering works both 
for defence and industrial 
development in Britain and 
overseas. 





LAING 











JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED. Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 











The | 
MATOM 
—a little fellow 
with a big 
future 


The smallest electric 
block on the market 


| WEIGHT: from 321bs. CAPACITY: 100 or 200 Lbs. PRICE: from £ 49 


Hook or Trolley Suspension * Pendent Push-button Control * Special 
alloy steel chain * Lifting Speed : 100 lbs.—100 ft. per minute; 200 Ibs. 
—50 ft. per minute * Power supply — K r 
Standard 3 phase. * So light youcancarry pe 
(Om 
it under your arm* Everyone has a job for 4 | 7  C J) * 
a Matom—what’s yours? Other KING Ay 


MEGISTEREO TRALE MARE 


SPECIALISTS IN MECHANICAL HANDLING 


LEAFLET FROM: Geo.W. King Lid.,15 Works, Hitchin, Herts. Tel ; Hitchin 960 And at Stevenage 
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In the present urgent 
need to reduce the costs of production nothing else 
can produce results so rapidly as a modernisation of 


handling methods, for the total cost of handling 


often exceeds the costs of processing. The fork lift 


truck is the machine which brings mass-production 
economies to the field of 


materials handling. 


Pioneers of the small (diesel) fork lift truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A) COVENTRY, ENGLAND 








by Messrs. Bradbury, Agnew & Co., Limited, at 15-20, Phasnix Place, Mount Pleasant, W.C.!l.—and published by them weekly, with one additional 
summer issue and one additional winter issue, at 10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4.—Wednesday, February 11 1953. 





